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. THE 


Tue unanimity of- the Anglo-American Com- 
mittee on Palestine is the common denominator 
of defeat. The Committee—and who can blame 
it 2—has found no royal road to the solution of 
the twin problems remitted to it—the distress of 
the Jews in Europe and the position of Jews in 
Palestine. As an immediate measure of relief 
it makes a cscemaiameetien which the British 

ent should immediately and unequi- 
vocally accept: that arrangements should be made 
for the immediate immigration into Palestine of 
100,000 Jews from Europe. This will at least 
empty of their present pitiful occupants the 
** displaced ”’ Jewish camps in Germany, Austria, 
and Italy. But the figure of Jews likely to desire 
to emigrate from Europe is put by the Committee 
at $00,000 eut of a surviving total of slightly over 
four millions, of whom a tenth are classed as 
“‘ refugee’ and “‘ displaced.”” The Committee 
has little hope that homes outside Europe can 
be found for all, or indeed many, of these would- 
be emigrants. It calls, therefore, on all the 
Governments concerned to assist the Jews to 
rebuild their -shattered communities on the 
Continent by enforcing guaranteed civil liberties 
and equal rights, and by enacting restitution of 
confiscated Jewish property. 

As for the future of Palestine itself, the Com- 
mittee takes refuge in an affirmation that its 
peculiar status as a Holy Land “‘ dedicates it to 
the precepts and practices of the Brotherhood 
of Man, not those of narrow nationalism.’’ The 
Jewish National Home is to remain in Palestine, 
but Palestine is to be neither a Jewish State nor 
an Arab State. With its present explosive mixture 
of antagonistic nationalities, it is not ripe for 
independence ; and, pending transfer to United 
Nations’ trusteeship, Britain must continue to 
exercise the Mandate conferred by the old League. 
The immediate grant of 100,000 entry certificates 
does not represent finality; but the Committee 
confesses its inability to “* construct a yardstick ”’ 
for future annual immigration of Jews. The 
Mandatory Power must do its best to interpret 
its obligation to “ facilitate Jewish immigration 
under suitable conditions while ensuring that the 
rights and position of other sections of the popula- 
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tion are not prejudiced.”” Rejecting partition, the 
Committee recognises that the absorptive capacity 
of Palestine will depend on raising the living 
standard of Jews and Arabs alike. It recommends 
that the Land Transfer Regulations of 1940, 
which prohibited or restricted sales of land to 
non-Arab purchasers in certain zones, should be 
repealed as “discriminatory’’; and it gives a 
vague blessing to plans for large-scale agricultural 
and industrial development in Palestine, provided 
there is a guarantee, not merely of peace in Pales- 
tine, but of the willing co-operation of adjacent 
Arab States. But surely, since it is agreed that 
the future of both Jews and Arabs depends on 
such development, the Mandatory Power must 
face and overcome political difficulties. Otherwise 
we are caught in a vicious circle, saying that there 
can be no peace without economic betterment and 
no betterment without peace. 

Such action would, of course, involve the 
assumption by the United States of a share, at 
least financial, in the responsibility for Palestinian 
development, and there is no hint in the Com- 
mittee’s Report of American willingness to shoulder 
any part of the burden. The baby, in fact, is 
passed neatly back to Britain. The British 
Government is left in the invidious position of 
having to decide how far to implement a Report 
which does not satisfy Zionist aspirations but 
which will cause among the Arab community 
serious apprehension lest the door, which they 
thought had been closed by the White Paper of 
1939, is being reopened to unlimited Jewish 
immigration. That the 100,000 immediate entry 
certificates should be granted, we have no doubt. 
This is required in the name of common humanity. 
In his preliminary statement in the House on 
Wednesday, the Prime Minister seemed to suggest 
that action by way of immediate relief could not 
be undertaken in isolation from the rest of the 
Report’s recommendations, and large-scale entries 
of Jews to Palestine in 1946 must be dependent 
both on the result of discussions he was initiating 
with the U.S.A. and on the disbandment of all 
illegal Palestinian “ armies.” This is cold com- 
fort for the unhappy refugees in Europe; but we 
agree with Mr. Attlee that the task of finding a 


long-term solution to a problem which has baffled 
the Committee is not one which the British 
Government can fairly be asked, as the Commit- 
tee> asks it; to undertake unaided. The sooner 
Palestine passes into Uno Trusteeship, the better. 


Progress at Paris 


So far, the four Foreign Ministers’ voyage on 
the stormy seas of treaty-making has been 
attended, contrary to expectations, by few inci- 
dents, The ship is still far from port ; but, in so 
far as he has his hand on the helm, Mr. Molotov 
appears to be bent on steering it away from the 
obvious rocks. Cynics have suggested that his 
motive may be a desire to give the French Right 
no excuse for charging Russian Communism 
with wrecking tactics until the referendum on the 
French Constitution is over. However that 
may be, the Russian delegate has been more 
conciliatory than was expected. He agreed 
without demur that France should take part in the 
discussion of the Balkan treaties; he did not 
maintain the previous claim of the Soviet Union 
to one-third of the Italian fleet ; he now proposes, 
not sole Soviet trusteeship over Tripolitania, but 
simply that there should be a Sovict administrator 
(with an Italian deputy) under an international 
trusteeship, with an advisory commission repre- 
senting the other three Powers; and, subject to 
“certain considerations,” not yet defined, he 
offered no objection in principle to the cession of 
the Dodecanese to Greece. All this, of course, 
does not mean that the Conference is yet on the 
way to reaching a comprehensive agreement. 
Apart from the fact that the Soviet delegation 
declares that it is not yet ready to discuss the 
problem of Austria and shows no signs of eager- 
ness to join in discussions of the long-term future 
of Germany, there is still plenty of room for dis- 
pute over the Italian Treaty—notably the Trieste 
frontier, for which the four “ experts” have pro- 
posed four lines. Moreover, the fate of the 


Italian colonies has yet to be settled. Mr. Bevin, 
stressing British pledges to the Senussi, proposes 
that independence should be accorded to a United 
Lybia, embracing both Cyrenaisa and Tripoli- 








under United Nations’ nay Aa 


Richesse Oblige 


Morally indebted to a hungry world from whose 
convulsions she has emerged victorious and 


living up to her obligations. The public in the 
United States can no longer retort to Mr. 
‘Truman’s appeal to save food by that 
Britain is doing nothing. Though itions 
here were already pinched by comparison with 
the unrationed abundance of the United States, 
the British Government is not merely advancing 
200,000 tons of wheat from the British “ pipe- 
line” to hard-pressed countries, but has ordered. 
a smaller, dearer loaf and a cut of 15 per cent. in 
the volume of barley available for brewing. ‘It 
may be arguable that even this step will not be 
sufficient, and that bread rationing (with all its 
troublesome complexities) will have to be insti- 
tuted in this country. The fact remains that the 
British contribution towards meeting the food 
crisis can at best be relatively small. The marked 
deterioration in the world food position which 
has taken place this month is due, first and fore- 
most, to the failure of President Truman’s 
food policy. American shipments of wheat in 
April wili fall lamentably short of the promised 
target of one million tons, and the outlook for the 
critical months of May and June is alarming. 
Neither the cut in millers’ intake nor the bonus 
on quick sales offered to farmers is bringing a 
sufficiency of wheat to the ports. The House of 
Representatives having successfully hamstrung 
the Office of Price Administration, private enter- 
prise in the United States is launched upon a 
profitable free-for-all scramble, in which food- 
stuffs as well as other commodities are naturally 
included. While Asia and Europe starve, 
American farmers and food racketeers are merrily 
extracting the last ounce of profit from their 
country’s refusal to have a controlled economy. 


Compromise On Spain 


It was always obvious that, in view of the 
attitude of Britain and the United States, the 
Security Council’ would be unable to agree on 
any resolution with “‘ teeth ’’ in it relating to the 
Franco regime in Spain. In abstaining from voting 
against the amended resolution which was 
originally put forward by Australia, Mr. Gromyko 
may be regarded as having acquiesced in the 
inevitable ; moreover, rather than have no 
agreement at all, it was certainly better that the 
Council should pass a resolution which did at 
least record its “‘ unanimous moral condemna- 
tion’’ of the Spanish regime. This said, the 
operative effect of the Australian resolution, which 
calls for the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire whether the existence of the Franco 
Government constitutes, in fact, a threat to 
international peace and security, is disagreeably 
reminiscent of the devices whereby the old Non- 
intervention Committee avoided taking any 
positive action in support of the legitimate 
Republican Government. If the U.S. State 
Department releases its massive Intelligence 
dossier on German activities in Spain, the Com- 
mittee should be in no lack of material for its 
report to the Council. But does it really call for 
further inquiry to establish the fact that Franco, 
who sent the Blue Division to Russia, was a non- 
belligerent ally of the Axis, and that Spain is now 
the refuge and breeding ground for Fascism in 
Europe? The British and American delegates 
on the Security Council had no answer to Mr. 
Gromyko’s charges that their policy was tanta- 
mount to appeasement of Franco. It is of course 


German Fusion and the Allies 


Kommandatura in 

sosti-et the siiianad by die Brisieh, Rasericentend 
French to recognise the new Socialist Unity Party 
in the capital. Tie Unity Pent is cheater Seeing 
the pace: it is already functioning vigorous 
Berlin and producing its own newspaper. 
Western Allies have, of course, the legal right to 
refuse recognition to the new party or to any 


persuade some of the Social-Democratic 

to accept fusion. But the British authorities have 
gone much farther than merely refusing British 
recognition to the new fusion party. Military 
Government has issued a statement warning the 
German people that the twenty-seven Labour 
M.P.s and the numerous leading trade union 


officials who sent a message in favour of fusion. 


to the Social-Democratic Conference were “‘ un- 
representative ’’; and have ordained that the 
seven Communists and seven Social-Democrats 
elected to the new Party’s Executive Committee 
from the British Zone must resign. In this latter 
step the British lead was significantly not followed 
by the Americans. Dr. Schumacher and the anti- 
fusionist Social-Democrats in the West are clearly 
under the impression that they will receive British 
support in fighting to the last against amalgama- 

tion a ae the Communist Party. If British 
support for Social-Democracy is not accompanied 
by a very swift and positive policy of Socialism 
in the West, its effect will be to make all German 
Social-Democrats, whose Socialist programme is 
identical with that of the Communists, look like 
British “‘ stooges’’ who cannot even deliver the 
goods. That would be the quickest way to dis- 
credit Social-Democracy and to make Germans 
with any vitality left turn to the extremes of 
Communism or Nazism. The British would then 
find themselves in the uncomfortable position of 
being faced with a Social Democratic party split 
from head to bottom on the issue of fusion and 
of drifting into support, if not of dubious 
Right-wing groups now forming in Westphalia, 
at least of Christian Democrats (who have polled 
heavily in local elections in the U.S. Zone), and 
into whose ranks Right-wing Social Democrats 
and old-time Nationalists are infiltrating. 


The Scene Shifts To Simla 


The process of sounding Indian opinion is 
over: the British Cabinet Mission, accompanied 
by the Viceroy, has now moved to Simla for a 
round table conference in which a definite 
attempt will be made to secure agreement on the 
broad outlines of the future constitution. Accord- 
ing to press reports from New Delhi, the British 
Ministers intend to put forward a plan of their 
own as a basis for discussion. This plan is said 
to contemplate the creation of an all-Indian 
federal Centre, whose powers would be limited 
to the three subjects of foreign affairs, defence 
and communications. The next “layer” in the 
federal structure would be two Sub-federations 
consisting, one, of predominantly Hindu, and the 
other of predominantly Moslem provinces. In 
these Sub-federations the Indian States would 
presumably be included. At the bottom level 
would be the Provinces, in whose administration$ 





it is true, nearly sh teo sieniy dumneed't and 
unoccupied houses had been refitted for habita- 


move ; but even now local authorities, on which 
the housing drive is bound mainly to depend, seem 
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to the March figure 
in England and Wales, for about 
32,000 out ana §2,000 permanent houses under 
construction. In order to put these figures into 
right perspective, it has to be borne in mind 
tt in the 1930’s houses were being built in 
verges oe Ena aren h wera 
Mr. Churchill, in his burgh speech on 
» said that the “first cause”’ of the 
* shortage is ‘the pedantic, irrational 
cores of Socialistic kang iy which 
y meant to imply that, if private 
i tors had been given their heads, 
the shortage would have been well on the way to 
being cured. This he must know to be the 


s, they were 


sn 


_ Veriest nonsense. Nor was it less nonsensical 


to cite as the “‘second cause”’ that “‘the Socialist 
Ministers : . forgot the bricks.”’ It was not a 


it. It is not the present Government’s fault that 
it has been fenced $0 be to bring back soldiers to work, 
as soldiers, in the brickyards—an expedient which 
its sponsors must cordially dislike—in order to 
help reduce the shortage. Nor can the slowness 
of the local authorities be laid at Socialism’s door 
—for most of them are still controlled by anti- 
Socialists, and still more were so controlled until 
the last few months. The housing shortage is very 
bad ; but it is sheer effrontery for Mr. Churchill 
to pretend that the Tories would have prevented 
it, or indeed that they are not mainly responsible 
for the want of preparation for tackling it now. 


Fair Wages and Conditions . 


The new Fair Wages Clause agreed upon by 
representatives of the Trade Unions and the 
employers in 1942 is due to come before Parliament 
for adoption almost at once. Its operation was 
postponed by agreement until after the war when 
its terms were laid down four years ago ; but now 
there is good reason for bringing it into operation 
as soon as may be. It is much wider in its 
application and also a good deal stricter than the 
old Fair Wages Clause adopted by Parliament in 
1909 ; and, like its predecessor, it is likely to be 
widely adopted by local authorities in respect of 
their own contracts. Presumably it will also Lo 
made binding on public and semi-public 


the Port of London Authority. One respect in 
which the new Clause differs from the old is in 
imposing a ban on any employer who refuses to 
allow his employees to join Trade Unions. The 
new Clause also prescribes fair conditions of 
employment as well as fair wages, and covers 
clerical.and technical as well as manual workers. 
It applies to all employees of the firms working 
on public contracts, and not merely to the workers 
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engaged on the work in 3 and it extends 
to sub-contractors as as to main contractors. 


’ business with the State—and that, if the local 


a en eee 
these days. 


British Films 


i ei laa eh 


Ciné Technicians was fully justified i in criticising 
the excessive expenditure of time, money, 
materials and studio space on Pascal’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra: For the two years it was in the making, 
it obstructed the production of at least half a 
dozen medium- films, each of which might 
have had ing to say and been as attractive 
in the home market. British film industry 
cannot match the extravagant escapism of Holly- 
wood, and attempts to do so can only result 
in a distortion both of the national idiom that has 
at last emerged and of the technical and financial 
structure of the industry. The Association’s 
demand for action from the Board of Trade to 
secure a minimum production of two hundred 
British feature films a year may not secure imme- 
diate results. But it is no use taking steps to 
curtail imports’ of American films unless sufficient 
British films are being made to meet domestic 
requirements.. And, as far as style and content 
are concerned, steps must be taken to limit or 
prevent the establishment of ‘American studios 
in this country. It would be folly to allow 
Hollywood stars and producers to corrupt the 
virility which is now typical of the best British 
films. But that is what happens when monopoly 
at home is supported in an attempt to crash 
foreign markets. The Association rightly called 
for an enquiry into the growth of monopoly in 
children’s and educational films. The latter, 
especially, are properly the concern of the Ministry 
of Education. 


Atomic Energy 


The Government’s Bill to put all development 
of atomic materials under strict State control and 
public ownership is a nationalisation measure 
on which there will be no dispute—provided it is 
the first step to internationalisation and Uno 
control. Nor will there be any dispute about it 
being under the control of civilians and not of the 
Services: The American Senate Committee has 
come to the same determination after months of 
bitter struggle by the Services to “grab the 
atom’’; five full-time civilians will form the 
U.S. Atomic Commission. Lord Portal of 
Hungerford, former Chief of the Air Staff, is 
already at the Ministry of Supply in charge of the 
production of “‘ fissile materials,”’ but it is very 
much in a civilian capacity. There will be, in 
addition to the Research and Development Station 
at Didcot, Oxfordshire, two more nuclear-energy 
plants at Risley and Springfield in Lancashire, 
and there may be more. The research develop- 
ment will be mainly with the study of nuclear 
energy for industrial uses (always bearing in mind, 
of course, that the undoctored raw material for 
atomic energies is also the explosive charge for 
atomic bombs). ‘This ambivalence makes it all 
the more urgent for the nations to reach agree- 
ment about the Atomic Development Authority, 
proposed by the U.S. State Department Com- 
mittee, which seeks to put all uranium mining 
and all basic production. plants under inter- 
national control. Under that dispensation Didcot, 
Risley, Springfield and any other centres would 
be international enclaves. Their discoveries and 
_products would be leased out for industrial 
purposes in the form of atomic * piles’. or 
“engines ’’ in which the fissile material would be 
treated in such a way as to prevent its being 
incorporated in bombs while still being effective 
for the production of industrial energy: It can 
be assumed that the Government’s move is not a 
manifestation of national competition but a contri- 
bution to the advancement of atomic energy on 
international lines. 


PARLIAMENT: Health Bill 
Wednesday 

~ Meneers returned from their ten-day holiday on 
Tuesday looking bronzed and fit. The scene -in the 
dining-rooms and resembied a station 
platform on the first day of the school term. There 

was feverish bonhomie and the rather forced atmo- 
be of corporate jollity. Some Members had been 
investigating conditions of living in the British Zone 
of Germany, others in unrationed Dublin. Some 
had been attending meetings in their constituencies. 
others at Hurst Park. Vernon (Dulwich), the current 
darling of the popular press for his personal experi- 
ments with starvation diets, was being keenly scrutin- 
ised by Members and pointed out to the public. 
To Phineas’s genial eye his ample, but not excessive, 
curves appeared to have lost little of their substance. 
Even the Chancellor’s gleaming scalp was a pleasant 
shade of chestnut. 

Superimposed on the holiday atmosphere; however, 
was the air of tension which precedes a big Parlia- 
mentary ‘occasion. For reassembly coincided with 
the Second Reading of the Health Bill. Question 
time passed off like the electric calm before a thunder- 
storm, until Tomlinson informed Savory, fanatical 
Orangeman from Belfast University, that the —— 
of William III had been restored to St. James’s Squar 
last week. “Is he not aware,” cried Savory with 
emotion, “‘ that his Sacred Majesty is about to cross 
the river Boyne and therefore should be facing the 
South on his march to Dublin?” The storm broke. 

At last came the expected moment when Aneurin 
Bevan rose to move his Bill. But this was a different 
Bevan. Conscious of his responsibilities as opener 
of a major debate and anxious, presumably, not to 
generate unnecessary heat which might in the end 
singe his own beard, he was for the most part as 
restrained and correct as Eliza Doolittle at Mrs. 
Higgins’s tea-party, Occasionally, the old Eliza 
showed through the veneer with some flashing phrase. 
There was one brilliant piece of dialectic on the subject 
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of buying and selling of practices; one passage—on 
a continuance of fee-paying patients—where he 

was clearly ill at ease. On the whole, this was a 
thoughtful, sincere, explanatory speech which held 
the attention of the House for 73 minutes and enhanced 
Bevan’s reputation. 

There the big-match atmosphere ended. Dick 
Law’s reply was unworthy of the occasion. He 
muffed his opening passage and never fully recovered. 
The House emptied rapidly in search of tea. For the 
rest, the Tories seem to have dug out their hoariest 
relics to debate this imaginative scheme of social 
progress. Maitland (Hornchurch), York (Ripon), 
Graham Kerr (Scottish Universities), Morris-Jones 
(Denbigh) added little constructive argument and 
were infinitely depressing. Glyn (Abingdon) 
was a pleasant exception and showed courage and 
originality. Lady Davidson (Hemel Hempstead), 
could not conceal, even by her considerable charm of 
manner and appearance, the defects of what must 
have been the least helpful speech of the session. 

As so often, most of the real criticism—real because 
constructive and sympathetic—came from the Labour 
back benches. Comyns (Silvertown) and Alice 
Bacon (Leeds North-East) both made effective speeches 
which held the House. Their main point of criticism 
was the delicate question of fee-paying patients. 
From Fred Messer (Tottenham South) came perhaps 
the most successful back-bench speech of the day, 
criticising the lack of democratic control in the new 
service. Tony Greenwood, fils (Heywood and Rad- 
cliffe) scored a bull with his maiden speech, while 
Arthur, pére, sat on the Front Bench and tried (unsuc- 
cessfully) to look as if he didn’t care. To Alice Bacon 
goes the palm for the best remark of the debate up to 
the time of writing. Bevan had analogised the con- 
tinuance of buying privacy in hospitals by suggesting 
that in a State-run theatre, while everybody could be 
guaranteed a place, the seats would be sold at different 
prices. Said Alice, “We can’t afford to have any 
second-rate seats in the operating theatre.” 

PHINEAS TERTIUS 


WHY NATIONALISE STEEL? 


Tue necessity for continued control and early 
nationalisation of the iron and steel industry arises 
from the shocking condition to which it has been 
reduced by an inefficient monopoly. The Cabinet’s 
decision to establish a Control Board to supervise 
the immediate operation of the industry and to 
prepare a scheme for transferring all or sections 
of it to public ownership is not, as Mr. Churchill 
angrily suggested, a “‘ pure political ramp.’ It is 
the only way to secure a sufficient supply of good 
quality steel at reasonable prices for domestic 
production and for export. Neither the record 
nor the plans of the Iron and Steel Federation are 
such as to inspire confidence in its willingness or 
ability to introduce an adequate policy of expan- 
sion and modernisation. 

The British steel industry aims to produce 
about thirteen million tons this year—at least 
three million below the minimum requirements 
of the home and export markets. In 1945, the 
total production was below twelve million tons. 
On the score of price, the British trade can be well 
beaten in its traditional markets by both American 
and Dominion producers. While this is not of 
immediate importance in view of the world short- 
age and of the weak state of the Continental 
Steel industry, without major improvement there 
is little chance that the cost margin can be re- 
duced by the time when export business must be 
sustained against competition. Quality, too, has 
deteriorated, and is a matter of serious concern 
to motor manufacturers, although these prefer, 
for obvious reasons, to rest their public criticism 
of the steel trade on the question of high price 
levels. 

Since the British steelmakers have been adepts 
at blowing their own trumpets, it is illuminating 
to examine their record over the last thirty years. 
Up till the outbreak of war in 1914, there was more 
or. less free competition in the industry and a 
continual, if erratic, expansion of output. During 


that war, ingot production went up by more than 
25 percent. As soon as the post-war boom col- 
lapsed, the steel producers found themselves 
saddled with surplus capacity, which they pro- 
ceeded to eliminate. In rationalising the indus- 
try, however, they did not necessarily scrap the 
most obsolete plant but rather that of the firms 
which were in financial difficulties. This only 
stored up trouble. For the competitors of the 
British iron and steel industry were not burdened 
with the heavy investments in out-dated equip- 
ment which were the price of Britain’s early 
industrial supremacy. Post-war rationalisation 
could have been the opportunity to restore the 
comparative efficiency of the British trade. But 
the chance was lost. 

At the same time, the monopolies began to 
consolidate their position. Already, in 1919, 
an official report on trusts was referring to com- 
binations “inimical to the public interest’”’ 
whose “‘ huge profits are a heavy toll on the wages 
of the poor ’”’ and which had turned the public’s 
necessity into their opportunity. The situation 
was to become even worse as the years of 
depression passed. 

In the early Thirties, the steel producers began to 
demand fiscal protection against foreign competi- 
tion. In 1932, they secured a tariff of 10 per 
cent. They then asked for 33 per cent.—and 
that, too, was granted. All the same, it was 
clear that tariffs alone would not suffice, and in 
1934 the loosely organised National Federation 
of Iron and Steel Manufacturers gave way to the 
phalanx of the Iron and Steel Federation. Aided 
by the Import Duties Advisory Committee, which 
was able to give corporate decisions the virtual 
strength of law, the Federation was soon in action 
against the Continental steel producers, But 
when the 1.D.A.C. had granted the tariff increase, 
it had extracted from the Federation a pledge that 
the industry should be made more efficient. 











the imposition of the tariff, the profits 
fourteen companies rose from a total of £1,341,000 
tO 44,072,000. 

Ke though production rose during the Thirties, 
these profits were due more to the increase of 
prices for iron and steel. The steelmakers pur- 
sued a systematic policy of restriction and price- 
fixing. Firms which had to face strong foreign 
competition in British markets overseas were 
given subsidies to sustain their low tenders, the 
money being provided from a central fund made 
up from levies on companies which were bene- 
fiting from the protection of the home market. 
At the same time, Continental producers were 
given a quota for the British market in exchange 
for a limitation of their competition abroad. 
The Financial News commented in September, 
1938, “if the Federation did not exist there 
would certainly be a sweeping reduction of 

ices.” 

a 1937; British production reached a peak of 
nearly thirteen million tons. But in 1938 high 
prices caused a drop in output to 10,398,000 tons. 
Nevertheless, under the agreement with the 
Continental steelmakers, their quota had to be 
maintained and the British producers had to act 
as sales agents for foreign production at a time 
when they were short of orders themselves. 
The British steel ring was by then caught in a 
vicious circle. Because it had failed to overhaul 
its plant at the right time and had preferred to 
maintain its profits by monopoly price-fixing 
rather than by reducing its costs, it was unable to 
produce as cheaply as its competitors. And 
because it could not secure sufficient orders for 
plant already operating, it refused to build new 
and more efficient equipment. 

The monopoly, therefore, fought bitterly to 
prevent the establishment of new plants, such as 
at Jarrow and Ebbw Vale. In the first case, the 
erection of a giant works on the site of the derelict 
Palmer’s Shipyard was resisted. And-the story 
of the successful attempt to absorb the modern 
Richard Thomas works at Ebbw Vale is one of the 
major scandals of British capitalism. The steel 
ring, backed by the Bank of England, first of all 
tried io stop the establishment of the Richard 
Thomas strip mill ; when that failed, by prevent- 
ing Sir William Firth from obtaining the capital 
he required, Richard Thomas was forced into the 
monopoly. If the effort to squash the project 
at birth had been successful, Britain would have 
entered the war without one modern plant. 

When rearmament was well under way, British 
steel output quickly recovered to reach its highest 
peak with 13,221,000 tons in 1939. . But, owing 
to the obsolete character of much of the industry’s 
plant, the restrictive policy of the monopoly 
for nearly a generation, and certain other difficul- 
ties, output during the war never reached the 
1939 level. One of the most serious obstacles 
was the shortage of raw materials. During the 
war of 1914-1918, there was no real scarcity of 
materials until the last two years. Stocks were 
ample at first, thanks to the tendency of competi- 
tive enterprises to accumulate reserves against 
possible price variations. The monopoly of the 
Thirties had had no occasion to do this on any- 
thing like the same scale. In fact, during 1938, 
it had sold abroad substantial quantities of scrap 
and other raw materials on the grounds that stocks 
were too great and their sale would yield ready 
money. These stocks, directly or indirectly, 
went to the Axis rearmament programme. 

This industry, which displayed so little foresight 
and so much self-interest, could not even offer 
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carry the financial burden of which are 


tion and the war-time Iron and Steel Control : 
and the’trade unions must replace 
the financiers, If not, the industry will remain 
as it was in the Thirties when Lord Nuffield 
called it “‘ a perfect ramp.’’ Unlike Mr. Churchill, 
he was talking of economics, not politics. 
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THE CASE AGAINST AFFILIATION 


We hope to publish in our next issue a reply to this reasoned statement by a Correspondent of 


the Labour 


On previous occasions, when the issue of Com- 
munist affiliation has been debated at the Labour 
Party Conference, the arguments on both sides 
have been stated mainly in terms of internal 
British conditions. There have been, of course, on 
the one side, insistence on the need for friendship 
with the Soviet Union as the foremost representa- 
tive of world Socialism, and, on the other, denun- 
ciation of the Communist Party as in effect the 
agent. of a foreign’ power. But always, up to 
1939, and even up to 1945, the main question 
was whether to admit the Communists would 
help or hinder Labour’s bid for the support of the 
electorate in its struggle for political power. 
The advocates of affiliation inside the Labour 
Party argued either in favour of a united working- 
class front against Chamberlain, or that an 


infusion of Communists into the party would’ 


help to ginger it up and make it more forthright 
and adventurous in its quest for power. But now 
that the electorate has given a clear verdict in 
favour of the Labour Party, without the lack 
of Communist affiliation standing at all in the way 
—now that the Labour Party is not merely advo- 
cating a far-reaching programme of its own, but 
is actually in a position to- give effect to it—the 
entire position is altered, and the old arguments 
in favour of a working-class coalition, designed 
to win power, have largely gone by the board. 
Yet clearly there are new arguments, or a 
number of powerful Trade Unions and an appreci- 
able fraction of other Labour Party elements 
would not now be supporting affiliation. These 
new arguments, however, have a different slant of 
vision. They are directed mainly, not to strength- 
ening the internal force of British Socialism, but 
to influencing its outlook c= world affairs, and in 
particular to ranging the British Labour Govern- 
ment more on the Russian and less on the American 
side in current international discussions and to 
converting it from the opponent to the advocate 
of Socialist unity, under Communist leadership, 
in Western as well as in Eastern Europe. For it 
would be manifestly difficult, if the Communist 
Party were to be admitted to the Labour Party 
in Great Britain, for British influence to be thrown 
against the fusion of Communist and Social- 
Democratic Parties either in Germany or any- 
where else, and the very possibility of a West 


Party’s case. 


grouping based on Social-Democratic 
forces and policies would be ruled out. 

That, of course, is why the Communist Party 
is so eager to secure ission to the Labour Party 
just now, when the critical post-war re- ing 
of world forces is taking place. Grant Com- 
munists their initial premises, and the rest 
follows with perfect logic. Their premises are 
(a) that the next phase of world history is bound 
to be a struggle for world-mastery between 
pn pp ee and Socialism, with the United States 

the Soviet Union as the two p i6ts. 
comparison ‘with these two giant embodiments 
of class forces, the rest of the world, including 
Great Britain, is a mere petite bourgeoisie, in- 
capable of playing any constructive role. (b) The 
object of each antagonist must therefore be to 
make a temporary coalition with such part of their 
petite bourgeoisie of nations as it can hope to lead 
in the coming struggle and, when it cannot lead, 
at any rate to sow dissent to weaken the 
rest and perhaps prevent it from joining the oppos- 
ing camp. To those who take up this attitude the 
contention that my Be Be independent force 
in West European ial-Democracy or in the 
liberal tradition of West European culture is 
merely nonsense. Cultures are regarded as 
simple resultants of class conditions, and “‘ liberal ” 
cultures as merely expressions of bourgeois 
societies at an already outmoded stage of their 
development. The war of the giants is coming : 
and there is no room on the earth for any doctrine 
that is not either whole-hogging Capitalist or 
whole-hogging Socialist on the totalitarian 
Leninist model. 

This argument is valid, if its basic assumption 
is correct. But most members of the Labour 
Party and most Social-Democrats in Western 
Europe do not believe that it is correct. “They 
believe ae Socialism can ee aren for our 

ntries by building upon, not by destroying, 
the liberal traditions which it has taken us centuries 
to create. They are not convinced that, because 
Britain stands in the middle, we are bound to 
be crushed between. the two extremes—at any 
rate, if those of us who are in the middle can be 
induced to stand together as a solid, Social- 
Democratic group. We believe that our way of 
advancing towards Socialism is not only, for us, 
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a better way, because more in tune with the feelings 


of the millions whose attitude Labour and Social 


i 


well the mood of those who put it into power. 
Though there are very weak spots in the present 
Government, it is, in general, as good a Govern- 
ment, supported by as good a majority, as we 
in Great Britain are likely to get for many a day. 
It richly deserves the chance of being allowed 
to get on with its declared policy without being 


pricked—in 
‘does not mean at all that it ought 
from criticism ; in » the more 

is for such criticism within and 
the better will it be living up to its liberal 


-Social-Democratic creed. But the criticism from 


within must come from those who accept its 
fundamenta! premises, and not from persons who 
wish to join it only in order to advocate a policy 
utterly at variance with them. 

Above all, the question of Communist affiliation 


is a quite different question from that of accepting 
or rejecting the Communist Party’s claim to 
enter the Labour Party, which must be settled by 
answering the prior question whether, in world 
affairs and particularly on the issue of a coming 
world struggle for power, the Labour Party and 
the Communist Party basically agree or disagree. 
If another world war were really inevitable, there 
might be nothing for it but to urge the people of 
Great Britain to rally to the Communist cause ; 
but, even so, it is pretty certain that they would 
do nothing of the sort. If such a war were 
inevitable and if it would lead not to Socialism 
but to sheer disaster for all mankind, the Labour 
Party had better go on with its own chosen policy 
of liberal Socialism,.and leave the Communist 
Party to preach its rival doctrine outside. But 
its members may prefer to join the Labour Party 
as individuals and bring with them that faith and 
devotion which could be invaluable to a united 
working-class party. FABIUS 


HOW BRITAIN LOST THE WAR 


Tuar America wins all wars she enters is of 
course a. truism, but hitherto there has been a 
sporting convention that it was her enemies who 
lost. This old-fashioned attitude is disposed 
of by Lt.-Col. Ralph Ingersoll in his latest book 
called—-appropriately for a best-seller—Top 
Secret. 

It may come’as a surprise to some to find that 
the main American victory in Europe was not 
over. the Germans but. the British. However, 
it turns out that it was we who opposed every 
attempt of the U.S. Army to get on with the 
war against Germany, and we fought them with 
all that brilliance and devotion with which we 
are credited in defeat. 

Odysseus of the many wiles had nothing on 
us. We were either nice to the American officers 
(to win them to our way of thinking) or nasty 
(to get rid of them). ‘We sent out Trojan horses 
like General Morgan, who appeared to oppose 
the British and agree to American plans, but 
secretly sabotaged them; or we engaged in the 
wicked trickery of loyalty, all holding together 
and supporti our chiefs rather than each 
holding out for his own ideas. At least Americans 
can boast they never practised this latter vice 
in their own affairs, civil or military. 

At “the battle of the Conferences ’’—where 
alone Britain really fought—we were adept and 
victorious. Our single aim was to delay the war, 
particularly to delay the Second Front, because 
after all we weren’t doing too badly out of the 
war, weakening the Russians by letting them bear 
the brunt and getting rich ourselves on American 
dollars through lend-lease. (Surely it has been 
forgotten that we also wanted the Germans to 
give us. further’ aid with our slum clearance 


problem through the beneficent activities of the 
Luftwaffe.) The final British triumph was at 
Quebec (1942) when Mr. Churchill single-handed 
defeated Mr. Roosevelt, General Marshall, 
Admiral King, etc., and forced the British plan 
for delay on the reluctant Americans. He even 
succeeded by some mysterious and unexplained 
means in wrecking the U.S. industrial oitput 
of Landing Ships to ensure that there was no 
Second Front. 

Alone, gallant, deserted but undismayed, the 
sole builders of victory, toiling single-mindedly 
to this end, were the planning staff of General 
Dewars (Lt.-Col. Ralph Ingersoll was on this 
staff). But their betrayal was certain and when 
the Russians eventually forced the British into 
fighting the war Dewars was exiled. The Second 
Front was British planned and British com- 
manded. The detail of an American Supreme 
Commander was of no importance. 

Surprisingly enough in view of its dubious 
antecedents the Invasion was a great success. 
Even Montgomery as Commander of the ground 
forces showed some ability in the initial stages 
(Lt.-Col. Ralph Ingersoll was attached to his 
staff). However British reluctance to fight 
eventually reasserted itself and we were stopped 
at Caen. (Ingersoll had just left the staff.) 

_From Caen to the end of the war Monty was 
the villain of the piece. He failed to take Arnhem, 
he took Antwerp only because the Germans 
refused to fight, he refused orders to take Wal- 
cheren, he failed to cross the Rhine, he failed to 
get to Hamburg. Finally he it was—now it can 
be told—who was responsible for the defeat 
in the Ardennes. Thus at last we know that, 
when Mr. Churchill publicly emphasised that 


313 
this was an American victory, what he meant 
was that it was a British defeat. 

The “hero, glistening white against Monty’s 
sulphurous black or yellow, is General Bradley. 
During the later part of the war “the plot was 
simply Bradley versus the Germans.”’ Lt.-Col. 
Ralph Ingersoll had, incidentally, joined his 
staff, who seem to have maintained rather queer 
relations with their chief :— 


When he was away from Headquarters, 
were almost frightened; when he came back 
even though they only saw him striding through 
the hall, everything was all right again. Father 
had come home. The break-through would be 
held and the Germans beaten. Omar would know 
what to do. I never heard him say a harsh word 
to anyone. 


The moral, which has all the subtle inappro- 
priateness of Belloc’s cautionary tales, is duly 
spelled out (in italics) so that éven the stupidest 
can understand : 

During the war, the British attempted to manipu- 
late our military policy so that we would fight 
the way they wanted it fought—which was an anti- 
Russian way. They did not succeed. Now, with 
equal determination, they are attempting to manipu- 
late American foreign policy, to link our future 
irretrievably with theirs. If they succeed, and if 
there is a third world war, we will surely fight it 
for them—against the Russians. 


It is easy to laugh at this comic strip view of 
the war ;. it is difficult not to laugh at its author 
—the frustrated Napoleon doomed to watch as 
a humble lieutenant-colonel (temp.) while generals 
and marshals missed their chances. Unkind critics 
will find poor Ingersoll as vulnerable as a beetle 
on its Back. Military men will wonder how it 
was hoped to win the war by a cross-Channel 
invasion in 1943 with the green troops who were 
routed at Kasserine Pass. Psychologists may 
wonder that the owner of so grotesque an ego 
should parade it so inflated. Too many people 
will laugh. 

But Top Secret is far more than a laughing 
matter. It is the beginning of the great debunk 
that inevitably follows the exhilaration of victory. 
So great has been the price of war, what has been 
purchased ? Last time as America cast away the 
fruits of victory it seemed that nothing had been 
gained. Frustration, resentment against the 
recent ally, and isolation followed. 

This time the rout is being led by the Left, not 
the Right. But it is along the same road. Mr. 
Ingersoll, the editor of the liberal paper P.M., 
is appealing to the deep-rooted American isola- 
tionism, and the national prejudice against 
collective security. He does not ask that America 
should lead the United Nations and Britain out 
of its anti-Russian rut, he warns that only divorce 
from Britain will make America safe. 

Nor is this a lone voice in American liberal 
circles, as readers of the NEw STATESMAN AND 
Nation know. Britain is the bad boy of ail their 
Left-wingers. The criticism from the Left is partly 
the result of our failure to embrace Russia. From 
across the Atlantic Socialists and Communists 
look as alike as Hindus and Moslems—any friction 
must be the result of a deep-laid plot. But 
Russia is an excuse rather than a real cause. At 
heart the American Left is jealous of the British 
Left, and this opens the Pandora’s box of the 
national inferiority complex. 

The American Left is impotent and frustrated. 
For six years America has moved steadily to the 
Right, while we have moved to the Left. While 
we fulfil our promises of freedom to India (the 
favourite Briton-baiting ground), America fails 
to fulfil her promises of food to India. While 
the New Deal is forgotten, we have a Socialist 
Government. The American liberals, lacking 
influence at home, are making criticisms abroad 
a substitute for policy. This will not last, and 
we must not be estranged from our friends be- 
cause of a passing phase. Some day American 


liberalism will be freed from the clutches of the 

Maiden Aunts who have kidnapped it and will 

Then it will be by our 
JOHN CRUSOE 


move forward again. 
side. 











gather that the Dutch Cabinet 
is side-stepping the Clark Kerr-Van Mook- 
Sjahrir basis for negotiations, and trying to stand 
on the old February roth proposals which Dr. 
Sjahrir turned down over two months ago. When 
Mook in Holland, the foreign Press said that an 
agreement had been reached and the object of 
the trip was to enable Indonesian Ministers to 
put their case before the Dutch people But 
Rt ee ae ee 
proposed settlement, » on grounds 
the Indonesian Ministers were guests of the 
Dutch Government and not of the Dutch people, 


Reports from Indonesia increase these mis- 
a. The Indonesian Government has no 
ilities for communicating with the, outside 
world; all their. communications have to go 
Dutch censorship, and bear newly- 

printed Dutch stamps with the inscription 
“ Netherlands-India.’”’ The Dutch are apparently 
playing for time, pretending that they are negotia- 
ting on the Clark Kerr basis, while a steady stream 
ef Dutch troops, trained in Britain, arrives in 
Java. I cannot believe that the British Govern- 
ment intends to allow this kind of trickery. 
Britain is in a position to insist that the Dutch 
Cabinet acts on the agreed Clark Kerr-Van 
Mook-Sjahrir proposals and gives the Indonesian 
Government free and uncensored opportunities 
to explain their position to the world. The 
dangers of letting the situation drift are obvious. 
The British may be again caught in a trap and 
find themselves fighting for an unjust cause. 
Everyone agrees that if the Dutch try to use force, 
the Indonesians will not yield. 
The fact that Mr. Ralph Ingersoll publishes 

“ sensational revelations”’ about American bases 
for jet-propelled planes directed against the 
.U.S.S.R. does not mean that an American-Russian 
war is imminent. Similarly, the fact, stated by 
Mr. Gallacher, in the House of Commons this 
week and admitted, with apologies and regrets, 
by Mr. Bellenger, Under-Secretary of State for 
War, that “‘ the opening narrative of an exercise 
on December 18th, 1945,” postulated that “ large 
and well-equipped Soviet forces, under the pre- 
text of keeping law and order in Arabia, have been 
moeving into the country’’ does not mean that 
Britain is expecting soon to be at war with the 
U.S.S.R. What these things do mean is that in a 
state of international anarchy all Great Powers 
prepare for war, their staffs direct the preparations 
against a hypothetical enemy Power, and in sodoing, 
make war more likely with that Power, which 
of course, prepares for war and directs its plans 
on the basis of exactly the same hypothesis. 
Once Staff plans are made on the assumption of a 
possible war, it is not easy to switch them to a 
new strategic conception. I recall the account, 
given me by a very distinguished member of the 
Liberal Government of 1906, of the difficulty that 
#Ainisters had to persuade the Staff, after the 
formation of the Triple Entente. to plan their 
mameuvres on the assumption that the next 
war would be fought not against France, our 
hereditary enemy, but against Germany, which 
had usually been our ally. To-day, joint Staff 
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at heart. Edward Thompson was 
sided man who will probably be most remembered 
as one of those occasional Englishmen who, 
serving in the East, have become scholars in the 
literature and thought of the people themselves 


: 


more unable than unwilling to help because they 
had just suffered a serious defeat on the approaches 
to the Polish capital. The Russians left them- 
selves open to the gravest of charges because they 
would not publicly admit this defeat. This 
chapter from Werth’s forthcoming book is the 
most balanced and illuminating discussion of 
Russo-Polish relations and of the feud between 
the rival Lublin and London Governments that 
I have seen. Werth’s report on Maidanek will 
stand alongside Patrick Gordon-Walker’s broad- 
cast from Belsen as a permanent record of the 
Nazis’ organised and stupendous cruelty. The 
other contributors, some British, some Russian, 
including Walter Elliot and Alexis Tolstoy, deal 
with a range of subjects from oil to music, I was 
charmed by the Soviet short story about the 
birth of a baby in the Arctic, a thousand miles 
from the gynaecologist who delivers the chiid 
by running instructions in morse over the radio. 
You have to be tough in the North. 


One of the last actions of Lord Keynes was to 
give a helping hand to a company of Javanese 
and Balinese dancers who are due to arrive in 
England about the end of May. This company 
of about twenty members, including five girls, is 
to appear at the Embassy Theatre about June 11th; 


i 


But Britain’s mandate will not cease, 
Nor will the sword sleep in our hand, 
Jerusalem, 


SAGITTARIVS 


THIS ENGLAND 


A s/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to Dr. Falkland L. Cary. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


* ‘This is the B.B.C. Light Programme. And now 
we are taking you over to the bomb in 
St. James’s Park.” —The B.B.C., Friday, April 26th. 


If you cook prawns when they are dead they will 
be flabby and lifeless—From article in Daily 
Mirror. 


“You could tell he was in a fighting mood, 
because he took his teeth out,” John Leslie 
Swinfield, a labourer, of Baker-street, informed the 
Leicester magistrates to-day.—Leicester Mercury. 


Active, intelligent, educated woman (30), 
especially interested Cosmetics, with spare timé 
available evenings and week-ends, invites pro- 
positions.—Advert. in The Times. 


The Pope holds no official position in the British 


Goverhment, and has no seat in the House of 
Lords.—Hull Daily Mail. 


The Chief Scout Visits Hertfordshire. “‘'There 
are approximately the same number of Scouts in 
the world as there are letters-in the Bible.” This 
item of information was given to the Scouters of 
Hertfordshire on St. George’s Day at the Town 
Hall, St. Albans.—The Herts and Essex Observer. 
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4 ballerina in-a mink coat (another local product) 
installed in a shiny car with a shiny near-Com- 
missar, sweeping past a shivering bread-line on 
her way to drink champagne and gobble caviare 
in the company of foreign diplomats and journal- 
ists . .. On the other hand, I have also, in a howl- 
ing blizzard, collided head-on with a frail and 
tottering washerwoman struggling down Petrovka 
with a monstrous pile of washing in her arms, 
sifted heavily with snow—only to find myself 
face to face with the blue eyes and long, snow- 
spangled lashes of that-same ballerina beneath 
the washerwoman’s shawl . . . Her bundle was not 
washing at all, but her own ballet-dress. In this, 
in fifteen minutes’ time, she was due to dance in 
an unheated hall with an outside temperature of 
15 deg. C. below. Afterwards she would return 
to an unheated flat and a supper of black bread 
and a glass of tea—if the gas was functioning. 
She was quite a famous dancer and, as such, 
of course, a privi person; not one of the three 
senior -spell-binders, but about the standard of, 
say, Danilova. So she had all sorts of comforts 
the others hadn’t got. ‘She had one hot meal 
a day, but with her colleagues, provided by the 
State. She had a room and a half of her own, 
with every facility-for light and heat—when these 
were turned on, which was usually between two 
and five in the morning. Aind did she not some- 
times—say, three or four times a year—ride in 
a big car to an official function? _ 

That sentimental story tells you more about 
privilege in Russia to-day than any amount of 
solemn argument. When the Russians can feast, 
they feast. There is not enough for many feasts, 
and the people most likely to come in for the 
caviare are the more irreplaceable ones, who have 
to be pampered from time to time. The most 
irreplaceable ones of all are pampered all the time. 
They have two or three rooms, enough to eat 
always, and a ride in a car every day. They go 
to more parties, too; These stupendous privi- 
leges they receive in exchange for the very special 
labours they are asked to perform unceasingly. 
The idea-is to save them from breaking down, 
because they are irreplaceable. 

To-day, of course, the ballerina I spoke of 
would have more to eat. The date of that 
encounter was the winter of 1942, when things 
were very bad. They are better now. And every- 
body else is also getting more to eat. 

The key to so many mysteries of Soviet life and 
organisation is the word “ scarcity.” For in Russia 
to-day there is a scarcity of everything under the 
sun except vision and courage—and unskilled 
labour. Every possible expedient, however short- 
term, however apparently retrograde, however 
potentially dangerous, has to be taken to meet 
this scarcity. ere is, for instance, a shortage 
of officers or, shall we say, potential officers—the 
type of organiser and leader by example, who has 
also brains. Had the great purges been carried 
out with more steadiness, intelligence and skill, 
this particular shortage might not have become 
so acute, but it would still have existed. A purge 
was plainly necessary, and its wholesale and 
extravagant nature was in itself due to the general 
scarcity—this time a scarcity of trained and re- 
sponsible people to sift the sheep from the goats 
with economy and precision. 

“The impossible we do at once, Miracles take 


longer.” This modest device h throughout 
sities: Saer-dhe Gabi at hamaeed abe te 0 
thousand orderly rooms of the British Army. . It 
might well have served as a motto for the 
Kremlin. Soviet Russia did the impossible by 
raising herself to a first-class industrial power in 
twenty-five yeafs, thus finding the strength to 
beat back the German Army while simultaneously 
educating the people who had to create the power, 
and redeeming illiterate millions. The miracle of 
turning the millions into highly trained specialists 
with a common cultural background is taking a 
little longer; but, in spite of the war, it is under 
way, and nothing but another war can stop it. 
Hence, among other things, the shortage of 
. When the cream of the regulars had 
been killed off in the dreadful reverses suffered 
by the Russians while they were learning how to 
fight their brand-new army, ordinary peasant con- 
scripts who had proved themselves good fighting- 
men had to be commissioned in vast numbers. 
They were not officers by temperament or train- 
ing. They had to be made to feel and behave 
like officers with the aid of every material and 
visible distinction that could be contrived. 
Remembering the statistical facts of the ruin 
that was Lenin’s Russia after the Intervention, 
the Civil War and the great famine; remembering 
that: stability had to be recovered through the 
medium of officials, managers, scientists, tech- 
nicians and educators, who, in large part, had 
first to be educated themselves; remembering that 
once some sort of stability was established there 
could be no breathing-space, because a primitive, 
agricultural society had to be turned at once into 
an industrialised state strong enough to support a 
mechanised army which could stand up to the 
Germans; remembering, finally, that, in order to 
get machines, Russia had to export the food she 
desperately needed for her own consumption— 
remembering all this, we can begin to get some 
idea of the almost paralysing scarcity, not only of 
goods but of skilled labour. It was not until 
shortly before the war that consumer goods began 
to appear in any quantity. By the winter of 
1941 they were already a beautiful dream, and 
a weary people, tired out with a long and bitter 


- slog against adversity, found themselves suddenly 


back where they had been for so long, and ‘this 
time with the German Army at their throats and 
sacking the country they had laboured to build 
up. And this shattering disaster occurred at 
precisely the moment when, for the first time, 
they were thinking of a little relaxation. Even a 
Russian-Communist has limits to his endurance, 
and the day arrives when the most fanatical 
Stakhanovite feels a longing to be pampered. 

The Government decided to pamper him. 
There were still a few, infinitesimally few, of the 
material comforts of life, and the Government 
wanted to make sure they reached the hands of 
the right people, the people who had ° earned 
them most, the people who were irreplaceable and 
most exhausted, on the principle of “to each 
according to his work.” Some people are 
bewildered by the apparent size of income varia- 
tions. What is there “apparent” about a factual 
difference between 300 roubles a month and 
3,000? Well, a difference of several thousand 
roubles a month may be simply the difference 
between having a gramophone and not having a 
gramophone. It is not, as it might appear, the 
difference between a life of untrammelled luxury 
and ease and a life in the gutter. There is no 
ease in the U.S.S.R., and luxury, to put it mildly, 
is patchy and intermittent. The man with the 
gramophone lives otherwise much as everybody 
else. Everybody has so much money accumu- 
lated for lack of anything to spend it on that if 
the few“ luxury ” articles were put on the market 
at reasonable prices they would be torn to pieces 
in a cut-throat scramble. So they are put on the 
market at unreasonable prices, and the selected 
few (Selected rigidly by the criterion of services 
rendered) are given unreasonable wages to buy 
them with. 

There is no discernible crystallisation of new 
classes round these different income levels. There 
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are, inevitably, broad classes, corresponding with 
the different types of labour—white-collar labour, 
agricultural labour, artisan labour, unskilled 
labour, intellectual labour, and revolutionary 
labour—as I suppose one might call professional 
Communism; but these classes are not differenti- 
ated by the sharp income discrepancies, which, 
generally, occur within them—so that a Stakhano- 
vite foreman, an individual, may earn more than 
the manager of his factory. 

Some people say certain aspects of Russian life 
to-day have the air of anti-Socialism; therefore 
they indicate that the Kremlin has gone back on 
Socialism. I say they indicate something quite 
different. I know that Russia is a Socialist, an 
increasingly Socialist, country as a result of pro- 
longed residence there. Socialism is in the air 
you breathe, and it shows itself in a thousand 
details which cannot be recorded here. Appar- 
ently anti-Socialist actions may have no explana- 
tion at all, except muddle. Russia, like our own 
country, has always been prone to muddle, and 
the Revolution has, in some ways, not yet im- 
proved matters. The general result is formidable. 
And so isthe cost . . . Imagine, as a sample, the 
sort of peasants and unskilled workers described 
by Chekhov and Turgeniev suddenly let loose in 
a machine-shop. Or consider the problem of the 
“In Trays” at the Politburo, in whose bottom- 
less depth converge all the strings uniting the 
organisation of All Russia. Reflect then on the 
potentialities of muddle and confusion, sheer 
human muddle, let alone the Russian variety. 
And then stand amazed, not at the odd and not 
easily explicable things which go on inside Russia 
to-day, but at the miracle of her survival. 

Epwarp CRANKSHAW 


MUSIC 


Now that incuriosity and indifference to quality have 
become the rule among our audiences, there is an 
encouraging quality about the little Wigmore Hall 
public: critical, curious and alert, they know a good 
thing when they hear it. I am therefore the more 
upset when I see them let down. A week or two ago 
some of them were badly let down on the occasion of 
Maggie Teyte’s return after her triumphant American 
tour, The hall was full, as anyone could have foretold ; 
and, as happens all too often, the programmes ran 
out. In an instrumental concert the result is not 
serious ; but for a programme of this order words are 
an absolute essential, and the dozens of wordless 
listeners were simply not receiving their money’s 
worth from Miss Teyte’s charming performances, 
Responsibility rests, I understand, not with the 
managers of the hall, but with Messrs. Ibbs and Tillett, 
the concert promoters. Now it is conceivable that 
paper rationing compelled them to print an inadequate 
number of programmes ; but in that case they would 
be well advised to take the audience into their confi- 
dence and restrict sales to one per wo persons, thus 
avoiding a great deal of justifiable irritation among 
their patrons. 

It was delightful to see the Wigmore packed again 
for Lucille Wallace’s harpsichord recital. This 
admirable performer gave an all-Bach programme, of 
which the central feature was the Goldberg Variations. 
The truth is slowly getting around that this work is 
not the mere display of hair-raising abstract contra- 
puntal ingenuity which it used to be thought, but a 
most varied and entertaining masterpiece of keyboard 
music, sometimes humorous, sométimes passionate, 
never for a moment dull. No one has done more to 
dispel the work’s false reputation for austerity than 
Mme. Landowska, both by her many concert per- 
formances (and, by the way, when is she going to play 
to us again ?) and by her fascinating set of gramophone 
records (a re-recording of which has just appeared in 
America). Miss Wallace, who is an artist of great 
distinction in her own right, stood up to the august 
comparison with ease in the matter of style and 
interpretation; and if she cannot quite equal the 
formidably precise finger-technique of Mme. Lan- 
dowska—well, no more can anyone else ! 

The Boyd Neel Orchestra announce a second series 
of six Monday evening concerts at the Chelsea Town 
Hall, the programmes of which are even more inter- 
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esting than before. They include Chausson’s Poéme 


de CV amour et de la mer (with h Teyte, May 6th), 
D’Indy’s Triple Concerto and Verkiarte 
Nacht (May 20th), Vaughan Williams’s Concerto 
(June 3rd), Richard Strauss’s Metamorphoses, his 
latest work, described as a “study for 23 solo 
strings” (June 17th), Hindemith’s Viola Concerto 
(“ Trauermusik”’) and a new work by Honegger 
(July 1st) and Bartok’s Music for Strings and Percussion 
(July 15th). Without the enterprise of two or three 
individuals, London music would be desperately dull. 
DesMonD SHAWE-TAYLOR 


RADIO NOTES 


Theatre Programme. Always lively, but the kind of 
thing that will be better if it is taken over by Tele- 
vision. A medley is quite easy to accept, if the eye 
accompanies the change of subject. “At present, 
Rritten’s choruses from Tis Way to the Tomb, 


dresser (very interesting in themselves), somehow 
do not make good listening. The dissociation of 
ideas is too complete. Anda scrap of recorded music 
from Les Patineurs seems rather pointless, unless the 
broadcast consists entirely of music; if we could see 
the dancers as well, it would fall into the pattern of 
the programme. Scrappiness is the bane of these 
broadcasts (as it is the bane of this column). I suggest 
that, if this series is to continue for long, it should 
contain far more discussion, by dramatists, actors, 
producers and critics, of what is wrong with the 
English utage—and at present almost everything is 
wrong with it—and less of Mr. or Miss So-and-So 
in their favourite parts. Admittedly this would create 
a different kind of programme, but I think it would 
be a change for the better, since the present form falls 
between two stools. 

Roger Keyes Memorial Programme. A poor substi- 
tute for a well-written talk. I dislike saying this, 
because dramatised radio can be so much more vivid 
than straight narrative; but aren’t we all getting 
rather weary of the outworn feature technique in 
which this broadcast was composed. A “ period” 
tune, stuck in from time to time, does not by itself 
create an illusion of period ; impressionism must be 
more subtly managed than this. And dramatic 
sequences must be long enough to establish some kind 
of scene or atmosphere in the listener’s mind. You 
cannot build up an impression of a character in the 
making by these scissors-and-paste methods, 

V. S. Pritchett on Gogol. This was everything which 
the last-mentioned programme failed to be. A plain 
talk, it built up a complete picture of Gogol and at the 
same time filled in the historical background very 
dexterously. Drama was supplied by Mr. Pritchett’s 
extraordinarily brilliant reading of portions of Dead 
Souls. One would like to hear this expert broadcaster 
read some more extended piece of comic fiction. His 
changes of voice and tempo were of the nicest. 

Violin Concerto by Bernard Stevens. A deeply 
serious composition, of considerable emotional power. 
Mr. Stevens’s harmony is rich, consistent, and agree- 
able to listen to ; and the quality of his thematic ideas 
produces some fine, spacious effects. The orchestra- 
tion is far too dense for a concerto, and in the first 
movement the climaxes are placed so close together 
that the formal pattern is lost in a vague sensation of 
rhapsody. Another reason for the comparative failure 
of this movement to “ get itself across” is the fact 
that the composer has tried to cram too many ideas 
into it—a good fault ina young man. The slow move- 
ment, with its beautiful long tune, has far more tensity. 
‘Throughout both mood and rhythm are too unvaried 
to make this concerto easy to assimilate ; but there is 
no doubt that Mr. Stevens is a poet with something 
to say. I look forward to his next work. The solo 
in the concerto was very finely played by Max Rostal. 

RECOMMENDATIONS.— Sunday, May 5th. Symphony 
Concert (2.30 p.m.); Queen Victoria was Furious 
(7 p.m.); Aeolian String Quartet (11.3 p.m.) 

Monday, May 6th. If You’d Lived Then (7.40 
p-m.); Jumo and the Paycock (9.15 p.m.); Bartok 
Quartet (11.25 f.m.). 

Tuesday, May 7th. Piano recital by Mewton Wood 
(10.15 p.m.). 

Wednesday, May 8th. Scientific Exploration and 


Research (L.P. 10.40 a.m.); Brahms 
); Béok: Talk, E.M. Forster (6.20 p.m.); 
(7.15 p.m.). 


Both have been devised by experts, whose books 
probably you have come across: Raymond Chandler 
and L. Cain. The first, 


few actors whom Hollywood has failed to spoil ; from 
time to time it even looks round for that big role 
which obviously he and no one else can fill. The Hairy 
Ape almost found it ; the faults of that piece weren’t 
to think of Michel Simon, of Laughton. 
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character in the round. . 

Flatness returns with Mildred Pierce, a well-inten- 
tioned, a well-devised rolling out of incident and 
chiaroscuro—but flat, flat! There’s Miss Joan Craw- 


laboriously probed. No way to explore a life-time, 
though it could lend excitement to a moment-to- 
moment narrative. Despite insensitiveness, however, 
Mildred Pierce isn’t by-any means a bad film. 

I miss, week after week, our English contribution 
to the murder festival. We don’t lack competent 
writers—Graham Greene, Patrick Hamilton, Eric 
Ambler, and C. S. Forester conld hold their own any 
day. Then why don’t we get the films ? One answer 
would be that Hollywood has bought them up already ; 
another that we are shy of exposing national ideals. 
While America adulates its flint-faced killer, we prefer 
not to tell. Our daydream, if it came to the point, 
would probably reveal a bigamist with a multiple 
savings account. WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 

“ Better Late,” at the Garrick 
“A Pheenix Too Frequent,” at the Garrick 

All the right kind of revue experts have been 
collected for Better Late, but during the first half the 
company seems bogged in its own talent. No one 
can be gruff more amicably than Miss Swinstead, nor 
diabolise more conscientiously than Mr. Crisham ; 
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her heart (Not Wanted on the Voyage), Miss Lillie is 


. the goddess of satire. Maturally the rest of the 


porridge at the top; he must be prepared, for the 
interstices, to use something even smaller and sharper 
called a scritcher. 

Personally I am anti plays dealing with the remote 
past which mix up modern idiom with ancient 
If the belaboured moral is true, that 
human nature is always the same, still the least 
interesting aspects are those which never vary. “But 
Christopher Fry’s new play at the Mercury, A Phenix 
Too Frequent, although it is set in the classical past, 
is a modern ‘play in a fancy dress of costume and 


theatre: Miss Hannen shapes her words with the 

perfection only achieved by one who has inherited 

the gift of acting from about four directions at once. 
STEPHEN POTTER 


“The Cave and the Garden,” at the Players 


The Late Joys have lost much of their intimate 
flavour in the Players’ new home under the Charing 
Cross Arches, but the change has given us a new 
centre of drama in London. Their first play, The 
Cave and the Garden by Ormerod Greenwood is a gay 
and modernised version of an old story used by 
Boccaccio and Chaucer. Both of these eminent men 
of letters appear on the stage to comment on the efforts 
of the young author. The moral, if one may use so 
heavy a word of so pleasant a comedy, seems to be 
that the same human situations occur at all periods of 
history and evoke the same emotions, but that the 
solutions will vary as time passes. The play, skilfully 
produced by Leonard Sachs, would be worth sceing 
if only for Mr. Reginald Woolley’s beautiful scenery 
and décor. As the great lady emotionally entangled 
in her own trap, Sheila Burrell gives a particularly 
happy performance ; in the contrasting part Julia Lang 
is equally good as the humble and self-abnegating 
lover. The level of the acting is good. The Players 
are to be congratulated on opening a new phase of 
their existence with a performance that is gay and 
full of the unexpected. We may hope for even better 
things from them. 
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BALLET ON THREE STAGES 


Wrrnne. three weeks of Robert Helpmann’s spec- 
tacular “‘ philosophic” ballet, Adam Zero, Frederick — 
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demands on the imagination and technique of all 
concerned. Beneath its serene and shining surface 
lies a store of experience and imaginative reference 
impossible to analyse in a short paragraph. The 
curtain rises immediately on the six dancers, who are 
the embodied voices of César Franck’s music : Margot 
Fonteyn, Pamela May, Moira Shearer, Michael Somes, 
Brian Shaw and Henry Danton. Radiant in white, 
they are posed in-two widely spaced lines before a 
backcloth where harmoniously black curves are super- 
imposed on the fresh green and grey of opening spring ; 
an exquisite picture for which Sophie Fedorovitch is 
responsible. The theme and variations are divided 
between the dancers, chosen for their musicality as 
much as for their excellent technique; and great 
demands are made on both. The lovely patterns 
woven by the dancers, the circular, parallel or contra- 
puntal movements throughout the six variations, 
interlude and finale, reveal a profound sensitiveness 
to the musical structure; even the breath-taking 
ecstatic renversée, winging a pirouette, in Brian Shaw’s 
exciting solo, is not there just fer effect, but for 
musical expression. ‘The “drama” in this ballet 
lives only in the line pursued by the dancers, in the 
curves of their bodies, in the angle of their heads. 
Therefore every movement, every spacing, becomes of 
great importance, and a flaw is as conspicuous as a 
false note in music. In Dante Sonata the great 
emotional stream comes rushing out with all its rocks 
and stones and trees, and the snatches of lyricism 
which relieve its passionate drama are emotional, not 
yet distilled to the heavenly serenity of the Symphonic 
Variations. But the fact that this ballet has been 
universally acclaimed as “exciting” shows that 
quietism need not be dull. Angus Morrison, who 
played the piano part, was rightly acclaimed as one of 
the dancers. 

‘ The final week’s programme of the French ballets 
at the Adelphi inchides the long-awaited Fiancée du 
Diable. ‘The lighting on the first night did not do 
justice to M. Jean-Denis Macles’ decor, nor give full 
effect to the nocturnal witchery of Roland Petit’s 
choreography. The setting of the mysterious Gothic 
house into whose outer court the Traveller, M. Paul 
Gnatt, is swept by the storm, is very beautiful, and 
ingeniously converted, by the addition of a chandelier, 
into an inner hall where servants with their brooms 
turn their acrobatic talents to account by parodying 
the coming bridal. The principals, Roland Petit, Paul 
Gnatt and Irene Skorik danced superbly ; the choreo- 
graphy as a whole seems to need clarifying a little ; 
but it meeds a larger stage—Covent Garden, for 
example. The oftener one sees Feu de Cartes the 
more one admires the dynamic beauty of the music 
and of the choreography, which at first seeing is com- 
pletely dominated by the magnificent dancing of 
Babilée as the Joker. The litthe Goyaesque ballet Los 
Caprichos has singular charm. The dancing and cas- 
tanet playing of Ana Nevada, who with Juanito Garcia 
designed the choreography, are of unusual beauty, 
and there is an unforgettable nightmare dance by 
Juanito Garcia which for demoniac fury I have 
never seen equalled in Western dancing. 

i There is no doubt that in his Ballets Négres Berto 
Pasuka has discovered a new art form, which in dance 
may have an impact comparable to that of primitive 
African sculpture. Pasuka himself is a magnificent 
dancer and actor. His portrayal of the Witch Doctor 
and of the Prophet who, because he fails to fly to 
heaven, is clapped into jail, is really superb. His 
body shrinks, or stretches to heroic height at will, or 
rather at the command of the rhythm by which he is 
possessed. Even more astonishing is the largely 
improvised performance of the unprofessional mem- 
bers of his negro cast, whom we have not space to 
name. The small orchestra of negro musicians, with 
tom-toms, native rattles and voice made a great 
impression, as did also the low notes produced in the 
stomach of the dancers, a negro counterpart to the 
wild shouts of the Polovtsian warriors in Prince Igor. 
The company did wonders with the cramped stage 
of the Twentieth Century Theatre. 

BERYL DE ZOETE 


Correspondence 


SOCIALISM AND DEMOCRACY 


Sir,—I fear you will consider it an impertinence 
fer a Conservative to intrude on a domestic squabble 
within your excellent but not very Conservative 
paper. 

But now that I know what Mr. Zilliacus is prepared 
to fight against “ whilst he has breath in his body ” 
and what he considers “ the battle which will decide 
whether we win or lose the peace,” I cannot forbear 
to say that some of us fought for something very 
different and consider victory in the peace for which 
‘we too made some sacrifice dependent on far other 
issues. 

What shocks us about Mr. Zilliacus and his friends 
is not the question whether they stand for or against 
a Western Bloc, or whether they have any -right to 
call themselves members of the Labour Party when 
their real sympathies so obviously lie elsewhere. 
What shocks us is the complete absence from all their 
speaking and writing of anything which remotely 
resembles the humanist and Christian tradition on 
which the whole artistic, literary and ethical culture 
of Western Europe is founded—and, more even than 
this, their apparent unconsciousness that such things 
matter at all. Mr. Zilliacus, it seems, is prepared 
to fight Mr. Winterton as long as he’ has breath in his 
body. ~ For what ? Not to put an end to the fratricidal 
cruelties which have been tormenting Europe since 
1914, not to restore fair and open trials, personal 
liberties, freedom of movement and discussion, but 
apparently to stop a particular political fusion in the 
interests of a social revolution which may or may not 
be desirable in itself but can hardly be an end in 
itself independent of all means whereby it is attained. 
To some of us all this, important as it is in some ways, 
is remote and unimportant compared with the moral 
collapse of civilisation we are faced with. The real 
battle which is going to determine “ whether we win 
or lose the peace” will be decided by our answer to 
the question whether by some means or another we 
can restore to European humanity that men are 
brothers, and not just Fascist Beasts, Mongol hordes, 
proletarians, counter-revolutionaries and the like. 
The lie in the soul of the totalitarian is that he makes 
politics a religion, and a persecuting religion at that; 
the result is the same whatever the politics, and it is 
precisely because Mr. Zilliacus more perhaps than 
any other of the lesser luminaries in the present political 
firmament stands forth as the champion of anti- 
humanism that some of us would consider the war 
lost if he wins, despite the defeat of Hitler. 

All Souls College, QUINTIN HoGG 

Oxford. 


Sir,—Mr. Adam Romer, a distinguished member 
of the London Polish emigration, does not question 
my statement about the former relationship between 
Mr. Mikolajczyk and the British Government, nor 
does he deny that his political influence to-day rests 
largely on the fact that he is regarded as the prime 
repository in Poland of official British friendship and 
confidence. But he says that I am wrong to write 
that British influence is being exerted on Mr. 
Mikolajezyk and the Right Wing of the Peasant Party 
to break out of the coalition and fight the next election 
on their own. 

My information comes from eye-witness British 
Parliamentary, as well as Polish, sources. Mr. Romer, 
of course, as a London emigré, has no direct informa- 
tion, and relies on inspiration. It goes without saying 
that he and his emigré friends ardently hope, for the 
reasons touched on in my Ietter, that the coalition 
will break up. Incidentally, I note from the Press 
that our busy Foreign Office has just been turning 
the heat on again in Warsaw in favour of early elec- 
tions, while the U.S. State Department has told the 
Poles that they may obtain an American loan only if 
they run their elections and economic policy according 
to American ideas. 

Mr. Tom Taylor is worried by my statement that 
the American and British Governments have let it 
be known that Unrra supplies would be increased if 
Mikolajczyk became Prime Minister. He points out 
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that the charter of Unrra formally prohibits the 
manipulation of Unrra supplies for political purposes 
and challenges me to prove my assertion. 

I cannot prove something that has not yet happened. 
But if Mr. Taylor will enquire in authoritative Polish 
circles, he can satisfy himself of the reasons for the 
apprehensions on this score entertained in Warsaw. 
He must be aware that it is the U.S. and British 
Governments who chiefly determine what supplies 
shall be put at the disposal of Unrra, and, as a natural 
consequence, have the chief say in how the charter 
of Unrra is to be interpreted and how the supplies 
shall be-distributed. 

Mr. Taylor must be more innocent, or have a more 
charitable disposition, than I, if he believes, for 
instance, that the pouring of Unrra supplies into Greece 
(about eight times what the rest of the Balkans were 
getting), as contrasted with the miserable trickle of 
supplies that, until a terrific row had been made 
about the matter, were sent to Yugoslavia, had nothing 
to do with the respective political attitudes of the 
British Government to their protégés in Greece and 
to the “ Reds ” in Yugoslavia. As regards the former, 
Mr. Taylor probably also knows the story of the great 
olive oil ramp: Greece, which normally produces 
nearly 40,000 tons of olive oil per annum, suddenly 
found herself without it, because the supplies were 
being hoarded by innumerable profiteering middle- 
men all over Greece. The Finance Minister, Mr. 
Varvaressos, sent a S.O.S. to the British Government 
saying that his programme of economic reforms was 
in danger, and that he would be out unless something 
were done to help him. Whereupon Unrra—of 
course uninfluenced according to its charter by any 
political consideration—made frantic efforts all round 
the Mediterranean, and succeeded in scraping together 
a few thousand tons for Greece in the hope (a vain one) 
of thereby breaking the black market monopoly in 
olive oil and saving Mr. Varvaressos. 

The truth is that there is more dirty work in Uno 
and Unrra than is dreamed of in the philosophy of 
many good Labour folk, or, it seems, of good Unrra 
officials. 

Finally, as regards Dr. Krnjevic’s remarks, I did 
not forget either the peasants or the small States. 
But the peasant parties in Europe now are in the Left- 
Centre coalitions, except in so far as, for instance, in 
Poland or Germany, they are “infiltrated” by 
reactionaries from the old parties, who generally 
operate with a clerical ideology and are (again as in 
Poland) largely composed of lawyers and other towns- 
folk who do not know.one end of a cow from the other. 
I suspect that Dr. Krnjevic, who leads the Croat 
peasants from the Athenazum, has his political future 
many years behind him, and is just one more of the 
army of political ghosts who represent strictly nobody 
but themselves. 

The one thing the peoples of Europe long for is an 
Anglo-Soviet agreement, for that is the only basis on 
which the small nations in Europe can have any 
influence and feel secure. The Western Bloc policy 
drives them to despair. i 

But it is a policy that is welcomed not only by the 
Tories in this country, but also by the emigrés, the 
Fascist underground, and the black international, the 
unholy trinity of clericalism, militarism and big 
business in Europe. K. ZILLIACUS 


Sir,—It seems to me that the great stress put upon 
the vote of Social-Democrats against fusion with 
the Communists misses the main point Germany 
must be set on the road to democracy and independ- 
ence. This can only be safely achieved by removing 
those factors which have been responsible for the 
growth of Nazism in the past. Most people will 
nowadays agree that the principal factors were the 
anti-democratic activities of the monopoly capitalists 
and Junkers, and the disunity between the two big 
working-class partics. To remove the danger of 
Nazism mieans to prevent the recurrence of these 
circumstances. ‘This is exactly what the Russians 
are trying to do in their zone by splitting up the estates 
of the Junkers, by nationalising basic industrics, and 
by advocating the fusion of the Social-Democratic 
and the Communist Parties. 

To ask the members of the Social-Democratic 
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of the 62 per cent. of the S.P. members ? 
Once again it seems that anti-Communism is 
regarded as more important than the drive for Demo- 


’ eracy and Socialism, and the mistakes of 


the 
Weimar Republic seem to await repetition. Too weak 
to stand on its own feet, the Social-Democratic Party, 
under a picked anti-Communist leadership, will once 
again come to terms with the democratically-posing 
Conservative forces. Are they again going to defend 
Democracy, as they tried before, with the Zentrum 
Party rather than with the Communists? That 
Zentrum Party, the newspapers tell us, is now i 


growing. 
considerably in Westphalia ‘under the slogan “ For 


God and Fatherland.” They are at least tactful 
enough to leave out the Emperor. Karo 


PALESTINE 


Sir,—Before the stentorian voice of “ politics ” 
completely drowns everything else in discussions on 
Palestine, readers of “THe New STATESMAN AND 
NATION may be interested to hear about one or two 
facts which appeared in Memoranda submitted to the 
Anglo-American Committee by the economic experts 
of the Jewish Agency. Gloomy predictions galore 
have been made in the past by a variety of soothsayers 
about what could, or could not, be achieved by way 
of agricultural and industrial development in Palestine. 
This was not possible, that was out of the question, 
and the other, simply unthinkable. But here are 
the facts. 

Jewish agricultural settlements increaséd from 71 
in 1922 to 265 in 1945. The cultivated area was 
doubled. Through intensive farming and scientific 





GREEK ELECTIONS 

Sir,—May I use some of your column space to 
record a protest against the preliminary report of 
A.M.F.O.G.E. sdsenaig sade ti tie see? 

It is reported that the Greek elections were con- 
ducted “under conditions that warranted holding 
them on the date selected” ; that they were “ on the 
whole free and fair ”’ ; and that the results 
“a true and valid verdict of the Greek people.” I 
find it difficult to reconcile these broad and generous 
headlines with such qualifying statements.as the 
report also contains. It states, for example, that if the 
Left-wing parties, which boycotted the election, had 
taken part, there would be ethaps up ta 25 pe ent 
representation of those parties in the parliament ; 
that some intimidation by both Right and Left took 
place ; that intimidation in the year preceding the 
election, particularly marked against extreme Leftists 


i 


‘tant bearing on the abstention of E.A.M. membc:s 
Rigiwingtt sion ne canoes, 


were these qualifications not considerable: 
it is surely unreasonable to say, as 


r wontn abanderen tacrasenek. 


general outcome.” How possibly can boycott, 


British-trained, Right-wing 

The third and fourth factors were the presence of 
AM.F.O.G.E. and the nature of the existing laws 
relating to voting procedure. Just as the former 

undesirable the more violent forms of 
electioncering, so the latter made them unnecessary, 
by offering magnificent loopholes against real secrecy 
of voting ; pre-election “ suggestions ” combined with 
threats of a post-election beating-up were usually 


it 


prior and the actual voting, were 
both relatively peaceful; it produced a report, 
the principal value of which lgy in the information 
ing the electoral lists, for the in- 
of which it quite rightly laid the blame on 
administrative inefficiency and not on deliberate 
fraud. By this were disproved the more extravagant 
accusations made about them. 

By comparison with the average Balkan elections, 
past and present, the recent Greek elections were 
probably fairer than most. They were not, however, 
the free elections which were once promised to the 
Greek people. To ascribe to them an importance and 
validity such as is — in the A.M.F.O.G.E. 
report is misleading and harmful. 

C.M.F. Oxsserver, A.M.F.O.G.E. 


4 
_ MALTEVINA 
Sir,—As one of the first people to have the oppor- 
tunity of tasting “ Maltevina,” I was much inter- 
ested in the reference in your “ German Diary” to 


a 





the use in Germany of this ingenious and agreeable 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Ir is the right of the traveller, in his sedentary _ 


years, to retire on his capital and to utter 
aphorisms. Over the ordinary creative writer he 
has advantages ; for though we have lost our sus- 
ceptibility to wonder, even to wisdom, we may 
still find pleasure in nostalgic evocation. . There 
is only one point to reserve: that when the 
traveller is a wit, a scholar, a hedonist and a prose 
writer of exquisite conscience, when, indeed, 

is Mr. Norman Douglas, we cannot expect the 
whole of his quality to be contained in the gnomic 
utterance. And so the Almanac* (which he has. 
assembled by allotting, with charming fortuitous- 
ness, quotations from his works to the days in the 
year) gives us a view of his urbane philosophy, 
and, what is more, an impulse to reopen or 
happily for the first time to explore the books 
from which they are taken; but we cannot cry: 
** Look in the Almanac!” and hope to find too 
much of Mr. Douglas. It was collected, one 
would like to think, according to the ideal formula 
that he gives in Birds and Beasts of the Greek 
Anthology : 

under some vine-leaved arbour, with the necessary 

books at one’s elbow, and one’s soul at ease... . 

Such a thing, it is obvious, should be a holiday per- 

formance ; writter? con amore and not otherwise ; 

in reverential, playfully-erudite fashion. 
The subjects range from forests to conjugal 
infidelity ; sometimes the choice is a piece of 
donnish humour : 

I have been perusing Seneca’s letters. He was 
a cocoa drinker masquerading as an ancient, 

sometimes an aesthetic evaluation : ‘ 

It is the test of beauty and vitality that a beholder 
refuses to acquiesce at first glance. There is a 
conftict to be undergone. 

But while these observations, pensées rather than 
maxims, suggest an agreeable, often inspired 
egocentric, a humanist and epicurean, of Mr. 
Douglas’s descriptive power in wider horizons 
there is little indication. 

Reading about other people’s exertions is, like 
watching them, a characteristic English taste, and 
since the sixteenth century this country has not 
lacked a fine but steady stream of men who have 
made journeys and recorded them. Of all writers, 
these are the least professional, the most inde- 
pendent and individual. Douglas, an isolated 
figure, belongs with these originals ; not to the 
purposeful band with a mission such-as evangelism, 
slave trading, prospecting ; he is of the leisurely 
kind, not a stranger but a guest in all countries, 
even his own ; observing, tasting life, not chained 
to it. ‘*‘ Whoever wants to save time,”’ he states, 
*‘is not fit for the society of gentlemen.’’ For 
Mr. Douglas is never in a hurry, like his prede- 
cessor in the Nooks and By-ways of Italy, the 
Reverend Craufurd Tait Ramage, LL.D., who 
** ran all over the country with a top hat and an 
umbrella, copying inscriptions,’ and of whom 
you may read in Alone. He has Sterne’s trick of 
recording emotions which he does not choose to 
experience, but he is at home where Sterne was 
a stranger. He travels over the same ways as 
Childe Harold, and at times with the same grand 
manner, but pleasurable experience never surfeits 
him, and he does not suffer from the melancholy 
illusion of feeling born out of his time. The 
noble intensity of Doughty is inconsistent with his 
philosophy. Borrow’s taste for the wild parts of 
familiar Europe he shares, as well as his liking for 
esoteric studies and curious information, but Mr. 
Douglas, whatever he may record, is not, himself, 
in the picaresque tradition. He is never more than 
lightly involved in his own adventures. When a 
scene, a person, a diet becomes tiresome, he moves 
away. The }sopel Berners episode would have 
been, with him, impossible. He is the dilettante, 
the amateur, the gentleman traveller ; a man such 
as Beckford, who, in the last hundred years, has 
become almost an anachronism. With Horace 
Walpole, another of his kind, he feels a profound 
sympathy. ‘“‘ How one yearns, nowadays,”’ he 





* AN ALMANAC. 


By Norman Douglas. Chatto 
and Windus, 6s. 


oe Pere 
s ey. a 


speculations; I would instance the discourses 
on the flying monk, Joseph of Copertino; on 
dragons ; on the colour sense of the Calabrians— 
this is particularly interesting. London Street 
Games, an early essay, is, not only in its subject 
but in its fascinating treatment, an unusual book. 
The digressions on mythology and » on 
minerals, beasts and reptiles, are part of the 
a Sigg such works as Old C. ia, Alone, 

ogether, Fountains in the Sand. In South Wind 
the characters include authorities on these various 
subjects, and their conversation, which carries 
the philosophy of the book, is based often on 
their particular knowledge. 

Curiosity can be for Mr. Douglas a stronger 
draw even than comfort (but not stronger than 
the pleasures of the table); he must investigate a 
legend ; he must climb a mountain that interrupts 
his landscape. ‘‘ There is no eminence in the 
land, from Etna and the Gran Sasso downwards, 
whose appeal I can resist.’’ It is not inconsistent 
that a man so impatient of any compulsion 
outside his own whim, so free from conventional 
and emotional fetters, should be a hater of 
dungeons and barriers. ‘‘ Wherever there are 
enclosing walls, there are abuses behind them.”’ 
Men raise walls round their own free spirits, he 
suggests: work, suffering, conscience, duty. 
** The ideal citizen,’’ he asserts, ‘‘ is not the ideal 
man.”’ ‘‘ Why bear a Cross? Is it pleasant? Is 
it pretty ?”’ Personal obligations are as deplorable. 
He is never at a loss for a friend or companion, 
whether an oddity such as, Maurice Magnus (the 
introduction to whose Memoirs of the Foreign 
Legion gives a revealing glimpse of Douglas. as 
seen by D. H. Lawrence), or one of a succession 
of Theocritean goat-boys, whose dear wish is to 
go to America; but rootless. and detached (‘‘ All 
sentimentalists are criminals !”’’) he changes his 
company with his path. 

This is the man ; the writer has a stricter ethic. 
There is nothing painful or precious about his 
choice of words; it seems, like many of his 
actions, fortunate and direct—the sculptor’s blow 
on the marble. ‘‘ He is the favourite of the 
Gods,’’ Douglas says, ‘‘ who knows the right word 
and when to utter it.’’ Read his description of the 
spiky agave, from Alone : 

You would say. it had been cast in some dull 
blue metal. The glaucous wonder stands by itself, 

a prodigy of good style. . . . It is flawless. Vainly 

have I teased my fancy, endeavouring to discover 

the slightest defect in shape and hue. Firm-seated 
on the turf, in exultant pose, with a pallid virginal 
bloom upon those mighty writhing leaves, this 
plant has drawn me like a magnet, day after day, 
to drink deep draughts of contentment from its 
exquisite lines. 
The sensual-aesthetic clarity of this is the mark of 
his descriptive writing, and makes it possible to 
turn again to the travel books when the dazzling 
humour of South Wind is not acceptable. He notes 
everything in his scene with equal vividness, the 
blae mass of gentians, the white and terrifying 
sand of the desert: ‘* Unlike the living ocean, 
this withered one never smiles,”’ this description 
begins. Or his theme may be more elusive, a 
vapour, yet it rises almost palpably from the page : 
The country visits you here. It comes in the 
wake of that evening. breeze which creeps about 
with stealthy feet, winding its way into the most 
secluded courtyards and sending a sudden shiver 
through the frail bamboos that stand beside your 
dinner table in some heated square. Then the zephyr 


‘The words glitter on the page. 


departs as it came, and leaves behind , 
great vacuum which is soon filled 
up by the of hay and 
d night this balsamic breath 
invades t ae ial 


suggestions. 

this particular season ; and quite a local speciality, 

for the phenomenon could ‘ if 2 

surrounding regions were covered with suburbs or 

tilth or . emf em 

are: a desert whose vegetation of coarse | 

is in the act of withering. The Gumpaaee cot 

dried, this immaterial feast is at an end. 
y or not,” he says, “‘ we 


conscious! 
cannot but be influenced by the colour-effects of 
‘mere words, that arouse in us definite but un- 
definable moods of mind,”’ See in this passage 


how the light catches the eye, and how the youth, 
the jewel and the river, caught at one particular 
moment, become interdependent images : 
Your Florentine of the humbler sort loves to 
dawdle along the bank on a bright afternoon, 
watching the play of the river, and drawing a kind 
of philosophic contentment out-of its cool aquatic 
humours. Presently he reaches that bridge—the 
jewellers” bridge. He thinks he must buy a ring, 

sure the stone will reflect the Arno in one of its 
moods. I will wager he selects a translucent 
chrysoprase set in silver, a cheap and stubbom 
gem whose frigidly uncompromising hue appeals 
in mysterious fashion to his own tefnperament. 
Is: the effect 
meretricious ? No more so than the Mediter- 
ranean scenery itself appears at times to the 
Gothic eye. ‘ 

South Wind is the best known and most popular 
of his books, and it is a brilliant achievement. 
After an interval of years it is as delicately amoral, 
as salt in its wit, as marmoreal in its style as on 
the first reading; but embodying as it does the 
whole of Douglas’s range of manner and subject, 
it seems to put a stop to any further novel from 
this author ; the thing could not be done a second 
time. Like the volcanic soil of Nepenthe, it is 
sterile. Much of the material can be found in 
Old Calabria, the saints, for instance, and_ the 
historical unearthings, but the imaginative process 
which raises these things to a plane of invention 
also distorts’ them at times to the point of 
caricature. 

Most of Mr. Douglas’s works are the product 
of his maturity and so show the complete, not the 
changing man.’ Even in his autobiograghical 
book, Looking Back, he writes with entire indiffer- 
ence to chronology, to people whom he has known; 


_all are appraised by the same ageless, wicked, 


Horatian eye, though some are the friends of his 
childhood and some are of recent meeting. This 
unvarying ripeness may be a limitation, for if you 
do not like one book you will not like the next. 
If they do please you, you will not regret his 
consistent if restricted quality, only that the 
impulse to write has in him been so erratic and 
occasional, Not that he gives the impression of 
caring for the common reader’s opinion. In style 
and mood he belongs, one might say, to the silver 
age, voluptuous and godless. In one of his most 
characteristic moments he describes a lizard, 
creature of sunlight, which he sees fallen into a 
damp and gloomy cistern ; its tail has grown long 
with disuse, and it drags out its days on a stone 
projecting through the water. Mr. Douglas 
observes his fellows as sensitively and with as 
much detachment; to alter circumstance is not 
his métier. Suffering is vulgar, to be avoided by 
the civilised man. To-day’s discomfort is accept- 
able only as to-morrow’s epigram. We may be 
forgiven for wondering if the. epigram still con- 
soles the sufferers of modern Calabria, not to 
mention places less favoured by the sun, Are 
they still assured By his assurance that, ‘“‘ Every- 
thing will become legend, if the gentleman will 
have the goodness to wait””? Naomi Lewis 


————a OO = 
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he was the latter-day Eliot in person, with maps and one day to be visited ; the lovers, lying rhythms, the pivotal clauses (as elsewhere in a 
il oruse of the barber's che. Such parody fe" 'Snte’ ueicetpe’ eine Gon sr se indceds but the mbettor fens T'S. Flot Tie 
chair. aro a » but rom T. S. t. 
startles and enhances. It displaced in my mind fection, hung overhead; the lately aiaaiioined difference between them is that a aeeobce 
several poems I was trying at the time to carry wall round which two gardens, two lives, inter- poet, hardly less mature and assured in his 
wee aed pee ge th eit ay twine; the fugitive from nightmare in the beginning, has turned the corner of satire sooner : 
| Chard Whitlow was never a shade out. autumn of 1939; the harbour towns where one parody, the equivocal war pocms, and he’s 
viously Mr. Reed, or “H.R.” as he was on that sailors loiter, separate, and grow restless for the off. Where he will go to one can’t tell, but all 
occasion, had forgotten more than we had ever coming voyage that shall justify all others; the the hints seem to be here of larger work. Already 
learnt from Eliot, and if there was another side shadow of Mark rising in sunlit ruins at Mr. Reed has a mastery of the blank-verse line 
to this mockery, his work should turn out re- — nded by El H dra 
> Tintagel ; nursing his wound, as extended by Eliot. e is wn to legend 
markably. stretching out for his bow—these are the situa- (his Philoctetes is as beautifully distinct as his 
itdid. The next poem that came my way was tions) some more immediate than others, upon Tristram). He slips the handcuffs of the present 
the first of three collected now under the which Mr. Reed lays his stress and pattern. with the ease of a Houdini. Well then! . . . In 
title Lessons of the War. They weren't at all J+ ig a very particular pattern, finely articulated the meantime, buy, borrow, read, read again 
- kind of ere one is supposed to learn; in 9 phrase— this remarkable first volume. 
ot rhetorical, even bored ; ironically pro- G. W. STONIER 
sting rather, for the inattention of the es ee an tee ee ate 
pero meee peed is. wine may citrant heart THE LOAN 
ou the reiterated official phrases. i Spring up remonstrances . . 
of Parts transfers the intonation of the drill- t 7 : The Washington Lean Agreements: A 
tw the Spring flowering beyond the window oe te rege ian atdale we tecignins Criticat Study of American Foreign 
To-day we have naming of parts. Yesterday That pain is already here, but is still beyond our Economic Policy. By the Rr. Hon. L. S. 
_ We had daily cleaning. And to-morrow morning, feeling. . . . Amery, C.H. Macdonald. 8s. 6d. 
We shail have what to do after firing. But to-day, Mr. Amery, as a devout believer in empire 
To-day we have naming of parts. Japonica a some 9 4 ae bles, economic iniry the sterling area, and a mania d 
[ * : 3 5 > ec 
-Glimens ‘ike ‘coral in all'of the neighbourin eee a casas aceby head te cmeedion monetary and fiscal policy, is naturally all out 
, - against the conditions attached to the American 
This is the where 3 ggrcret! Fall in the dust. Loan and the Trade Proposals to which the 
aie lower sling nyt use you will see, —and the longer passage, the whole poem, British Government was forced to expréss its 
When —— your slings. And this isthe rises to a calm eloquence. Tintagel: adherence before the American negotiators would 
seal, : R agree to commend the Loan to Congress. His 
ee itinitecenen The branches Een get ape a ee arguments, as set forth in this book, follow 
Hold in the gardens their silent, eloquent gestures, familiar lines: indeed, they are very largely the 
‘Which in our case we have not got. . . The ruin leads your thoughts : same arguments as were put forward in this 
So, by. ambiguities that in later verses raise the grey a ae of darkness when silence fell ane age dapper accepted the Loan 
double entendre to the plane of metaphysical wit ’ - conditions. e only serious difference is 
the Small .Arms Manual—deadly to human And a pry A payed citing wee the smd cf Mr. Amery attaches much more importance 
beings long they reach the battlefield— Past the lies and pursuits, the arraignments and ‘© tariffs in general and empire preferences in 
is made to yield its lyric of sex and Spring. The accusations, particular, and proportionately less to State 
same situation inspires the two companion pieces, To the perpetually recurring story, trading through bulk sale and purchase arrange- 
_—=—= — 
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more 
in relation to the matter in hand. 


than secondary 
Mr. Amery has no in showing that the 
pretence that we are not forced back on to” 


the gold standard under the 
is merely a pretence, or that the Loan terms 
likely to'prove unworkable if our hands are tied 
in res of commercial 

or other countries, or again that 
regulations of international trade 
irrational and unworkable in themselves, as 


as irreconcilable with any sort of planned - 


economic system based on the maintenance of 


full employment. 


Mr. Amety, having made this comprehensive. 


onslaught on American-economic policy, goes on 
to deal with the argument that it was necessary 
for Great Britain to accept any terms, no matter 
how onerous or absurd, that. "he United States 
might be minded to impose, because we simply 
had to have the American Loan to tide us over 
our immediate import difficulties. His answer 
on this issue is somewhat cavalier: he does not 
really attempt to show how we could have done 
without the American Loan.without very serious 
hardship. Indeed, he could not have shown this, 
because it is not the case. The truth, which he 
implies but avoids stating in all its starkness, is 
that it might have been much better, not only for 
ourselves, but for the world as a whole, to face 
these hardships, however severe they might have 
been for a time. By not facing them, we en- 
couraged the Americans in their delusion that it 
is practicable for them to pile up exports without 
admitting imports, to impress their own financial 
hegemony on the world by being “tough,” 
without ever facing up to the real condition of a 
progressive system of international exchange, and 
to make even a Socialist-ruled Britain part of an 
economic ring round the Soviet state-trading 
economy. 

Mr. Amery, I think rightly, sees American 
behaviour in connection with the loan, not as an 
isolated expression of tough-guy dollar economic 
diptomacy, but as the culmination of a consistent 

licy which the American State Department has 

een forming for a considerable number of years 
—a policy directed especially against the British 
Empire, but also in a wider sense against the 
establishment anywhere in the world of any 
economic unit strong enough to stand up to the 
United States on equal terms. I do not follow 
him in his fervid admiration for the Ottawa 
Agreements, or in his apparent -belief that it 
would have “been a perfectly simple matter to 


immediate cost, tter to 
avoid entering into commitments’ which we are 
most unlikely te be able to carry out—and which, 
in any event, directly counter to any kind of 
economic for home consumption and to 
the interests of stable progress in the world as a 
whole. G. D. H. Coie 


spiritual reserves, and that what is true of the 
Nazi movement can also be said of other powerful 
tendencies throughout Europe. For the out- 
standing fact about the last four centuries of 
European history has been the growing secularisa- 

tion of life. This process has steadily undermined 
society and has at last begun to show its real face. 

We have been too rash in calling our material 
achievements ‘“‘ progress’: on the whole, these 
advances have been negative in character, and 
** Modern Man has been the loser”’ by them. As 
a result, when the Nazis appeared on the scene, 
the German middle classes .could quote Goethe 
and Schiller, but their secularism -could, not 
provide a moral code strong enough to resist the 
temptations of a demagogue who promised to 
restore them to their old position of comfort and 
privilege. Mr. Meissner considers it significant 
that the only successful repudiation of National 
Socialism was theological rather than secular. 
** The self-confident promoters of enlighten- 
ment’”’ should have listened to the Papal en- 
cyclical Mit brennender Sorge, “‘a document of 
truly pastoral solicitude.” 

This would seem to suggest that Mr. Meissner’s 
commentary upon the struggle between religion 
and secularism in German history—and, to some 
extent, in Europe as a whole—is aimed at de- 
bunking the liberal and rationalist interpretation 
of history. But, as I understand his analysis, it 
seems equally destructive of institutional religion, 
at least in its Protestant expression. It may be 
true that men now live in a spiritual vacuum: 
neither Germany nor Europe appears to have been 


ar _ is chary of rejecting them outright. 


. element of unrest 
_ Mr. Meissner suggests, 


Meissner admits. Throughout this book, hi 
ever, Mr. taney y oben A 
underlying assumptions of democracy, tho 


es 
who here appears as a “liberator” of Eur 
who has been unjustly treated by the historia, 
was right, says Mr. Meissner, in taking a sty 
against the French. Revolution, “‘ believing it 
be a malady of the body politic that might bef 
any nation and turn out fatal if no cure ve 
attempted.” At that time, the “ world was x 
sufficiently sure of itself and rose in defence.”” My 
Meissner also seems to the way the rev 
lutionary leaders brought the masses of the pec 
into political a par: for it introduced “; 


" e caieat oekee Eee oe eae Ang 
part.of the weedy, 
Europe is that the Prussian rather than 
Austrian eagle came to dominate —. 
Austria would have imparted her civilised “lag 
of zeal”? to the greater unit and Metternict 
desire for “ tranquillity’? would. have be 
satisfied. 

At one point Mr. Meissner concedes that hij 
thesis cannot be offered as a strictly historir 
conjecture, and that it is supported by persuasior 
for which the evidence is either inadequate 
contradictory. This may be the explanation of t 


_ extraordinary difficulty that I found in keepi 


track of his central argument. In the first 
chapters, which are extremely interesting studie 
of the Reformation and the Religious Wars, hi 
argument advances clearly and logically. Els 
where I have had to read some passages thr 
times in order to see their relevance. For althoug 
Mr. Meissner has a number of shrewd comment 
to make, his style is kaleidoscopic‘and discursiv 
He is too prone to wander off after a point and f 
to return to his brief.” Though his book is n 
difficult to read, it does not leave a clear imprew 
sion on the reader. His chief argument—th 
secularism has eroded the link between soci 
tradition and the spiritual integrity of the indi 
vidual, and that the “ towering prison ”’ of ti 
Totalitarian State is the epitome of secularism 
is certainly put forward sharply in the last fe 
pages. But, Mr. Meissner tells us, the reader, 1 
the author, must draw any necessary conclusic 
from the suggestion that secular authorigyis th 
result of disillusion rather than the answer to it 
In the first of these two books we are presente 
with the whole sweep of German history fro 
Luther to Hitler : Professor Namier’s study—ti 
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so much enjoyed 2 novel sent to me for review. 

The book, which is about the ancient family of 
’ Groan, who live in a vast castle in an unidenti- 
fiable landscape and at an unnamed time, is as 
mearly pure story-telling as any book I have 
read since childhood. I admit that every now and 
then I was uneasily conscious that by the contrast 
of the megalomaniac aristocrats and the hut- 
dwellers at their gates, a contemporary contrast 


for power ; might 
“imply ”’ something. But I shut these thoughts 
out as often as I could, and chide myself for being 
a victim of the intellectual inhibitions of my time. 
In any case even a Marxist might find so riotous 
an embellishment of his favourite themes a little 


The emphasis of the story lies principally in 


rt 


the machinations of the upstart, 
Steerpike, who escapes vy the kitchens of 

and the domination of the loath- 
some cook, Swelter, and hecorties the assistant 
of the castle doctér, Prunesquallor. He worms 
his way into the trust of the neglected twin sister 
of Lord Sepulchrave, and iticites them to set fire 
to his lordship’s library. Sepulchrave, “ whose 
days are like a rook’s nest with every twig a duty,” 
leads a melancholic life, attending to a ritual 
traditionally planned for him, its origins lost in 
the mist of centuries; the fire accelerates his 


re eae S owe Se len See a eas 


book concludes 


ically 
3 it has a genuine plot 
in the strictest sense, and it persuades you to 
read on simply in order to know what will 

in spite of its setting, there is nothing particularly 
dream-like about it. Its gallery of characters is 
wonderful. The ofd nurse, Nannie Slagg, appears 
oftener than can be easily put up with, and the 
mysterious Keda, with her two lovers who kill 
each other, is not a success: she recalls, rather 


_ strongly, Meriam, the hired girl in Cold Comfort 


Farm ; though her part in the action will doubtless 
later be revealed as indispensable. Otherwise 
the characters are a be ys Swelter, Flay, the 


323 
Countess, and not least the thwarted and deluded 
twins, Cora and Clarice. (“I like roofs,” said 
Clarice ; “‘ they are something I like more than 
most things because they are on top of the houses 
they cover, and Cora and I like being over the 
tops of things because we love power, and that’s 
why we are both fond of roofs.””) The book is algo 
remarkable for its gigantic set-pieces of action. 
Steerpike’s daylong climb over the great roof- 
scape of Gormenghast, and the final conflict 
of Flay and Swelter in the Hall of Spiders, are 
magnificently thrilling. 

Mr. William Sansom’s early story, The Wall, is 
one of the best pieces of writing the war has 
occasioned, and his other stories about the fire- 
service have a curious intensity, a kind of solid 
poetry, which is Mr. Sansom’s own especial gift. 
There, his tendency to circle at great length round 
the same point becomes a virtue ; elsewhere it 
is a dull, laborious vice, as in his Kafka fantasies 
and allegories. There is one of these fantasies ih 
thé present volume, called The Invited. It seems 
to me as dull and leaden as anything Mr. Sansom 
has written. He has abundant imagination and 
inventiveness, yet -somefiow he persists in 
them ;_ his stories uncoil 
themselves lethargically, and where one expects a 
tour de force, the tour de force doesn’t appear. 
Fortunately, The Invited is preceded by two 
other stories. Ore of them is a fresh, clear and 
glittering anécdote of fite-service life, in ‘which 
the statement is made, I hope truthfully, that it is 
legal to call out a fire brigade to get a cat down 


for out of a tree. The other is a new and successful 


departure from Mr. Sansom’s methods hitherto : 
a long reverie of a floor-cleaner in a French 
café, as she goes about her morning’s work. (It 
takes her from eleven to one to get the floor of 
the café done; and the café is moderately, or 
completely, full’ of people the whole time: we 
order these things better in England.) A story of 
small-town intrigue floats about above her head, 
and mingles with her memories and with her 
views of people’s legs and of the floor which she 
is toiling her way across. Her sudden glimpses 
of the high-spots of the action are brilliantly done. 

The Gipsy’s Baby is a collection of five stories 
which have already appeared ; taken separately, 
they are all rather slight, and it is clear that Miss 
Lehmann has no great interest in the short story 
as a form; together, they Complement and light 
each other up, and they are executed with such 
grace and humour, such exquisitely exact observa- 
tion, that one reads on through accounts of often 
trivial incidents, as Mr. Forster says he reads 
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“The author of the Road to 
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thought and felicity of expres- 
sion the social theory of in- 
dividualism as the basis of 
the good society.” 

—The Ob erver 
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parent. Miss Lehmann 
she can do with the first of these themes, on a 
r and more serious scale (and with the same 
children) in The Ballad and the Source ; the 
theme is, I think, new to her, and she imparts 
the vision with a curious astringent poi 
threaded through her fluent h . In the 
first story she mentions E. Nesbit, the delightful 
author of The Treasure Seekers ; Miss Lehmann 
herself shares E. Nesbit’s gift of “we mushi- 


presenting 
without evasion the dreadful and barely bridgeable 
gulf between children of different classes. 

In The Real Life of Sebastian Knight, a novelist 
who comes to us with the blessing of Mr. Edmund 
Wilson, does what Mr. Maugham has done in 
one way or another several times already. He 
attempts to reconstruct the life of an imaginary 
famous artist, who has been misrepresented by 
another biographer. He collects material here 


and there, and unfolds his version with a cunning — 


casualness. Unfortunately, neither Sebastian 
nor the other characters comes to life, and the 
amount of incident in the book is extraordinarily 
small. And though the outlines of Sebastian’s 
books are engaging, the specimens of his -prose 
which Mr. Nabokov is daring eneugh to show 
us do not suggest a great writer. Nevertheless 


there are good things in the book, among them the . 


scenes where the writer tracks down Sebastian’s 
last love; and one feels curiosity about Mr. 
Nabokov’s other novels, several of which 
apparently exist in Russian. HENRY REED 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Srrauss: Till Eulenspiegel. Boston Symphony 
Orch., cond. Koussevitzky (H.M.V. DB6267-8). 

Satnt-Sains: Second Piano Concerto in G minor. 

' Moura Lympany with National Symphony 
Orch., cond. Warwick Braithwaite (Decca 
K1161-3). 

Sarnt-SaENs: Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso. 
Ida Haendel with National Symphony Orch., 
cond. Basil Cameron (Decca Kx171). 

Wor: Italian Serenade. Philharmonia Orch., cond. 
Siisskind (Col. DX 1236). ¢ 

DvokAK: Carneval Overture. City of Birmingham 
Orch., cond. Weldon (Col. DX1235). 


‘TCHAIKOVSKY : Eugen Onegin : Waltz.and Polonaise. 


London Philharmonic Orch., cond. Beecham 
(H.M.Y. DB6266). me ., 

Buss: Baraza. Eileen Joyce with 
Orch. and Male Chorus, cond. Muir i 
(Decca K1174). 

WaGNER: Tristan and Isolde: Prelude to Act 1 and 
Isolde’s Narrative : Prelude to Act 3 and Liebe- 
stod. Helen Traubel with Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orch. of New York, cond. Rodzinski 
(Col. LXo41-5). 

Moore (H.M.V. DB6270-2). 

Poutenc: Métamorphoses and Two Poems by Louis 
Aragon. Pierre Bernac: acc. Poulenc (H.M.V. 
DB6267). 

Mozart: Das Veilchen, and 

Scuupert: Dass sie hier gewesen. -Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, acc. Gerald Moore (H.M.V. DA1854). 

Vervi: Rigoletto : Questa e Quella, and 

Verpit:' Un Ballo in Maschera: Di’ tu se fedele. 
Jussi Bjérling with Orch. (H.M.V. DA1837). 

Mowussorcsky : The Song of the Flea, and 

KOENEMAN: When the King went to War. Marian 

Nowakowski, with London Symphony Orch., 

cond. Warwick Braithwaite (Decca K1172). 

Verpi: La Traviata: How Wondrous! Joan 
Hammond. with Philharmonia Orch., cond. 
Siisskind (H.M.V. C3486). 

Haypn: The Seasons : O How Pleasing to the Senses, 
and 

PurcELL: Faery Queene: Hark the Echoing Air. 
Isobel Baillie, with Hallé Orch., cond. Heward 
(Col. DX1234). 

Bacakirev: Réverie and Mazurka No. 6 in A flat. 
Louis Kentner (Col. DX1237). 

ALBENIZ: Granada, and 

Granapos: Tonadilla. Andres Segovia (guitar). 
(Brunswick 0159). 

CuHopPIN: Polonaise in B flat, op. 71 No. 2, and 

Desussy: Clair de Lune. Moiseiwitsch (H.M.V. 
C3485). 

Faria: El Amor Brujo :. Ritual Fire Dance and Dance 
of Terror. Jose Iturbi (H.M.V. DA1853). 

Ravet: Habajiera, and 

DvoRKAx : Humoresque. Heifetz (Brunswick 03617). 

The new set of Till represents American recording 
at its very best. There are moments in the score 
when the extreme resonance of the studio is a dis- 
advantage ; but on the whole this is a fault on the 

right side and contributes, most of the time, to a 

sparkling and individual interpretation of a master- 

piece. Individual chiefly in the matter of tempi, 
some of which are slower than has been usual; but 

Koussevitzky’s moments of special deliberation— 

for instance, during Till’s final fling—serve to clarify 
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the outlines of this acrobatic score. The old Bus 
recording is still very good, but I think there js ,, 
doubt that in the new issue the orchestral perspective 


_is sharper and the tone-colour more distinctive. 


one respect, however, both versions seem to me y 
fall short of perfection: the Epilogue is too plaiy 
phrased to express—as it is meant to do—the rasg, 
who was really not se bad at heart. 

There are times when the eclecticism of even the 
most eclectic composers seems a little mad. Saint. 
Saéns was a prodigiously clever man ;. but one pre 
sumes to wonder why he should have thought fit p 


marry. a Bach organ fantasia to the most domestic 


type of Schumann, within the limits of a single moy, 
ment. The result is peculiar, to say the least of it: 
and the impression of aimlessness is not redresseq 





when the composer tops up a Scherzo in six-cighil sepai 


with a quite remarkably vacuous Finale in Tarante} 


thythm. Both formally and stylistically, then, thi 
concerto is a mess; 4sut the musical public seem 
long ago to have decided to prefer it to Saint-Saény 
much finer and more consistent Fourth Concerto, 
Miss Lympany deals with the solo part in the right 
spirit of bombast combined with technical brilliance; 
but the recording, though at times very good indeed, 
tends to become shrill and confused in the nut 
When Decca succeed in achieving a treble as agreeable 
and rounded as the bass, in this set, is fine and sonorous, 
their issues may well become the best on the market, 
The second Saint-Saéns item on my list has the same 
faults of recording as the first, and many people may 
continue to prefer the old Heifetz disc. “This piece 
is of course jam for any violinist, and Miss Haende 
does not fail to wring the maximum of effect out of 
the Rondo, which paints a comic picture of an over- 
dressed personage, somewhat the worse for drink, 
attempting to descend a grand staircase with dignity. 
Some confusion exists on the subject of Wolf's 
exquisite Italian Serenade. L. H. Haward, writing 
in Grove, describes the work as “‘ a charming Italien- 
ische Serenade for string-orchestra, which was a 
later version of an early string quartet.” On the 
other hand, Ernest Decsey, who knew Wolf personally, 
speaks of the well-known string quartet version a 
being “only an arrangement” of the original com- 
position “for small orchestra.” While believing 
the latter to be the true statement of the case, I would 
be grateful if some reader could give me positive 
information. In any case the orchestral version 
(edited by Max Reger) is entirely delightful, and 
though it may be felt to lack some of the southem 
airiness and delicacy of the quartet arrafgement, 
it cannot be denied that the addition of wind instru- 
ments gives more colour to the whole, and here and 
there characterises certain phrases in what seems a 
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FOR YOU—AT AGE 55 


Suppose you are not over 45, this is the 
plan (for women it is slightly varied). You 
make agreed regular monthly, quarterly or 
yearly payments to the Sun Life of Canada. 
At 55 you will receive £3,920 plus accumulated 
dividends, or £240 a year for life. If you are 
over 45, the benefits are available at a later age. 


£3,000 FOR YOUR FAMILY. Should you 
not live to age 55, your family will receive 


£3,000, even if you only live to make one 
payment. 

INCOME TAX SAVED. On every payment 
to the Company you receive the appropriate 


rebate of income tax. 


Why not write for details suited to your 
personal requirements? The plan covers all 
amounts of savings from as little as £1 per 
month, and the cash or pension can in most 
cases commence either at 50, 55, 60 or 65. 
Please state your exact age and occupation. 


H. O, LEACH (General Manager for British 
Isles) 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1805 as a Limited 
Company) 
10, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur St., 
London, 8.W.1 





against 
Pain 


In ancient Greece the formula of any 
particularly effective remedy was engraved 
on the posts of the Temple of A’sculapius, 
the god of healing. He prescribed natural 
remedies for disease and employed 
soothing charms to relieve pain. 

Today pain can be relieved swiftly and 
surely with ‘Cogeno’, in which four 
separate drugs (three of them pain re- 
lievers and the fourth a stimulant) are 
scientifically combined in tablet form, 
Because each is present in such a small 
amount there can be no harmful after- 
effects, yet the combination is so effective 
that ‘Cogene’ will relieve the most 
harassing nerve pain in a few minutes. 

Supplies are still limited, but your 
chemist will do his best to see you get 
your share. Price 1/1}d. a tube. 


COGENE «xtc 


Regd. Trade Mark Brand Tablets 








PRINTS 
are often 
invisible 
until developed. This is especially true of 
prints on paper. But when these prints are 
exposed to iodine their secret is revealed. 

Perhaps you think of iodine only as.an 
antiseptic. Iodine plays a very important 
role in modern medicine, but in industry 
and agriculture its uses are almost legion. 
It serves in the manufacture of such 
diverse products as polaroid, silver plate, 
colour and. catgut. Veterinary sur- 
geons use it in the treatment of more than 
150 animal diseases. In the. laboratory, 
iodine makes it possible to weigh bacteria 
and among other purposes chemists use it 
as a catalyst and an analytical reagent. 

Each year man’s knowledge of iodine 
grows. All the literature has been recorded 
and collated by the Iodine Educational 
Bureau to assist Medicine, Industry and 
Agriculture. The Bureau is ready to advise 


any institution or com- 
mercial undertaking. 
There is no charge. ‘ 


lodine Educational Bureau 
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House Trust ( ), Lite, 
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* FOR BOOKS * 
New and Secondhand Books, on Politics, 
Econbmits, Science'and every other subject. 
Books bought 
119-125, CHARING GROSS RD., LONDON, W.C2 
> 9 a.m.—6 p.m., including Saturday 
elephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines). 




















believing H§Nor can I agree with some 

+, 1 would Cor Anglais solo is well played: it seems to me 
> positive Msingularly ill-phrased 
1 version fdrum roll at the end of the Prelude to Act 1 is in- 
tful, and dible, and the wonderful octave passage for cellos 
southern Mand basses, which ushers in the first scene, sounds 
Mgement, Mar too dim. Yet, with all its faults, this set is not 
1d instru- H§negligible. 

here and # Aksel Schiotz is a tasteful and sensitive singer and 
- seems a fmhis set of the Dichterliebe supplies a felt need, since 
he Panzéra issue, though I think it reaches deeper 














the spirit-of the songs, is much less well recorded. 
balance in the new set is ideal, the phrasing of 
pianist and si ; but, at any rate 


into 
The 


singer impeccable 
- in the first half of the cycle, Mr. Schiotz seems rather 
these 


all, lovely songs are plumb 
in the middle of the romantic style, and a great deal 
of their beauty and pathos is lost if they are as care- 
fully under-expressed as this. Schumann ought 
never to be performed in too sober a manner. Still, 
after a initial sense of disappointment, this set 
proves worth having. — : 

Like Grieg, Poulenc is at his best in short lyric 
forms, and at least three of these latest songs of his 
display his elegant gifts to admirable advantage. I 
doubt if they will wear very well, but on occasion 
their opalescent harmonies, and their slightly over- 
tipe pathos, cannot failto charm. They are, of course, 
perfectly performed and the recording is felicitous. 

Das Veilchen is usually considered the prototype 
of the German Lied, and deliciously pretty it is, if 
we agree to ignore the rococo fatuity of Goethe’s 
verses, which date from the early 1770’s. “‘ Dass sie 
hier gewesen”’ is a much more serious .affair, out- 
Standing in depth and expressiveness even among 
Schubert’s songs. Constructed in a “‘ symphonic” 
manner which looks forward to the style of Hugo 
Wolf, this most uncommon song deserves to be more 
widely knowr than it is. Though it is perhaps 
possible to detect the signs of age in Mme Schu- 
mann’s voice, she continues to record with extra- 
ordinary purity of style and sweetness of tone. Neither 
of these qualities are discernible in Miss Joan Ham- 
mond’s performance of “Ah! fors’ é lui.” In fact 
this record is a dismal example of the indifference of 
our age to the great Italian tradition of operatic 
singing. That this is not a mere question of 
nationality is shown by the Bjérling disc. The Swedish 
tenor commands, to a remarkable degree, the Italian 
approach to this kind of music ; and his voice is here 
much more faithfully recorded than in the recently 
issued aria from Turandot. 

Mr. Nowakowski is something of a discovery. 
He possesses a rich bass of genuinely musical quality, 
as well as a buffo style which, although of course it 
owes a good deal to the example of Chaliapin, has 
plenty of individuality. The varieties of his laughter, 
in which the Song of the Flea depends for its comic 
effect, are astonishing. It seems a pity to have halved 
the value of this well-recorded disc by so dull and 
worthless a picce of pomposity as When the King 
went to War. 

Haydn’s lovely air might have been still more 
pleasing to the senses if only the microphone could 
somehow be prevented from imparting a “ sting” 
to Miss Baillic’s high notes. 


Hos 
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I can confidently recommend Mr. Kentner’s new 
record to musical people whose taste is not too severe. 
The Réverie has a charming melody richly em- 
broidered in the Lisztian manner;. the Mazurka, 
besides being marvellously written for the instrument, 
has a rhythmical catch which will-be of interest to 
Jazz experts. The playing is faultless and the record- 
ing particularly easy on the ear. M: Segovia needs 
no recommendation at this time of day, and though 
it must be some time since we heard him in the flesh 
in this country, his mastery of that fascinating and 
resourceful instrument, the guitar, seems as great as 
ever. Yet the pieces he has chosen to record on this 
occasion are of slender interest, compared with the 
great quantity of Spanish music written for the guitar 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth. centuries, which 
we are never given a chance to hear. 

Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s record is, from the point of 
view of performance, one of the best he has made 
for some time. The Polonaise (a posthumous one, 
musically rather thin) is played with point and delicacy, 
and although not much remains to be done with 
Debussy’s Clair de Lune, the faded but genuine 
beauty of this early piece of Impressionism is faith- 
fully recorded. On the other hand, I can find 
nothing good to say of the Iturbi disc. Wrested 
from their context in the ballet, these dances quickly 
become tedious; and the recording is shallow and 
unpleasant. 

Heifetz’s playing of Ravel’s diaphanous Habaiizra 
is inferior .in feeling, though not in execution, 
to Menuhin’s already famous record.. Such duplica- 
tion is pointless; and in any case why has this great 
violinist taken lately to wasting his time on trifles, 
instead of continuing to record the masterpieces 
which he is so well fitted to interpret ? 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


Week-end Competitions 
No. 849 
Set by William Whitebait 
A writer in the Manchester Guardian related the 
other day how he: had been approached in Bond 
Street by a policeman who asked him the time. 
Competitors are asked to submit a set of three similar 
anecdotes indicative of the peried we live in. Entries 
by May 14. 
RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 846 
Set by G. W. Stonier 
The London Zoo has sent to Prague, as a gesture 
of friendship, two wallabies. Competitors are asked 
to suggest similar presents, friendly or unfriendly, 
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METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 
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The symbol of 
18 years’ service 
to air travellers 


4,794,890 passengers, travelling to 68 
different lands, have pleasant memories 
of the Pan American service to travellers. 
It is the specially trained Pan American 
stewardesses who make Clipper travel 
so pleasant. They help to run the regular 
direct service, London to New York in 


As more Clippers come into service, 
thousands of people in the British Isles 
will be able to plan a visit-to America. 
That day may be soon now. For infor- 
mation, write or ‘phone United States 
Lines, General Agents for Pan American 
World Airways, 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1-. 
WHltehall 4162. “‘ Go by Clipper when 
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